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How to make that space underfoot 


GO TO WORK FOR 
YOUR STORE 


There’s a business-getting tip for offices 
and shops in this story of Manila’s modern 
Heacock Building 








MANILA’S HEACOCK BUILDING is as modern as its floors. An 
one of its modern Armstrong floors is pictured below. Custom 
designed in plain colors of fawn, ruby, chocolate, and orang 
j linoleum, the floor is set off by a border of Armstrong’s Antiqu 
| Green Asphalt Tile —a praciical idea for your shop or store, 











cms the Philippine Islands 


comes a lip on floors that every 


American business man can 


use to good advantage. The 





floors in your shop or store 
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can be a costly drain on your 


i a 


budget. But if you dress them 
up and put them to work, they 
can help boost sales and 
cut down costs, just as the 
Armstrong floors pictured 
here are doing every day for 
these smart shops in Manila’s 
Heacock Building. 

Floors like these lift any 
store interior out of the com- 
monplace and give it show- 
manship. Their pleasing color 
and modern design attract 


trade and give your merchan- 





dise an attractive sales back- 
ground. And when customers walk on 


floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum, they walk 
BEAUTY BEGINS UNDERFOOT i 


Heacock’s beauty shop shown at the lef 
with a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum i 
rich colors of fawn, ruby, chocolate, ar 





on floors that are comfortable, warm, and 
quiet underfoot —“‘plus” advantages of 


all Armstrong floors. oF awn, 

orange. The adjoining rooms are floor 
with Armstrong’s Ivory Marble Asph 
Tile. This smart combination of color a: 


design gives you an idea of how you c 


On the practical side, Armstrong floors 
offer years of long wear and low-cost 
dress up your own business home. Arc! 


tect, George E. Koster, Inc. Floors i 
stalled by F. H. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


maintenance, which make them bargains 
in duty as well as beauty. Daily sweeping 


and occasional washing and waxing keep 





these floors bright and new-looking for oa aa 


years. And they never require expensive ; 

/ > ) 1 I FLOORS THAT ARE WORKING for shops, stores, offices, and showrooms everywhere are shown 

refinishing. our new color-illustrated book. Write today for your copy and see how different types of business hom 

‘See ae P ‘ are dressing up for better business with Armstrong floors. Sent free. (40¢ outside U.S. A.) Armstro: 
You'll find it simple and inexpensive to 9S . mae 1 4 : . Phere 

I I Cork Company, Floor Division, 4105 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of cork products since 186 


make the floor space in your store go to 
work for you, with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


Ask your local linole erché sh 
you firsthand facts and fgues, SS AM MSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOOR: 
Custom - Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN + INLAID * EMBOSSED + JASPE » CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE * RUBBER TILE - ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUC > 


Look-for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 








Mechanical horses, too, 
used to throw their riders 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


ie its horseflesh predecessor, 
: mechanized cavalry has to travel 
over every kind of ground. The first 
tanks got traction by crawler tracks of 
stcel blocks, hinged so they could bend 
around the driving wheels. 

But pounding over rough ground 
often wore out the steel blocks in a 
‘ew miles. Constant jiggling wore the 
hinges loose, too, so the track soon 
flapped and clanked. Then at high 
speeds it “threw’’—flew off its driving 
wheels, wrecked the tank, often killed 
men, 

European armies tried covering the 


steel blocks with rubber. Distance was 
raised to about 1000 miles but the 
track still ‘‘threw”’. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
find some entirely different principle. 
Finally they worked out a continuous 
rubber track in which they imbedded 
steel cables to prevent stretch and so 
prevent “throwing”. Then they devel- 
oped a new rubber compound to resist 
wear on roads and earth, cutting on 
rock. 

With danger of throwing ended, 
vehicles with this Goodrich track can 
travel faster than those of any other 


nation. And the B. F. Goodrich rubber 
is so tough that it lasts several times 
as long as the European rubber. 

Speed, safety, life all increased by 
B. F. Goodrich research — improve- 
ments which that same research is mak- 
ing every day in peace-time products 
you use, and which it will pay you to 
investigate. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubber 








HERE ARE SHOPS WITH SKILL, 
MACHINES, TIME .. . 





Though most large, usual sources 
of parts, supplies, etc., have orders 
booked months ahead — here in 
Massachusetts we can find smaller 
shops ready to fill your order quickly 
and well. The State has a complete 
analysis of such shops’ machines, 
normal production, and can speedily 
find out which of those equipped for 
your work has spare capacity for a 
rush order. 

This information costs you nothing, 
and your firm’s name is not revealed, 


EXTRA SKILL, 
UNUSUAL LABOR RELATIONS 


American mechanical skill, born in 
Massachusetts, still flourishes here in 
its highest degree. Coupled with it, 
is a reassuring record of employee 


LABOR 
WHERE BUSINESS AND 


Th ee 


p DEFENSE 


Development & Industrial Commissic 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


relations. Massachusetts in recent 
years has led major industrial states 
in freedom from loss of working 


days through strikes. 


Massachusetts’ army of trained, co- 
operative workers is being joined by 
thousands of graduates from a job 
training program probably more ex- 
tensive, per capita, than in any other 
state in the Union. 


LET US FIND 
A SUPPLIER FOR YOU 


Remembering that there’s no cost, 
obligation or revealing of confi- 
dences, why not let Massachusetts 
find the speedy suppliers you need? 
Machinery, tools, forgings, stamp- 
ings, machined parts, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, objects of wood, leather, etc. 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Shell Game: The press report 
that during a severe storm in Yum 
(Ariz.) a clam rained down and hi 
a citizen. Conclusion: Nature 1]; 
Wonderful. 


Long Shot: Peace Day won 

horse race at Jamaica and paid 28 t» 
1. Isolationists noted with satisfac- 
tion that the jockey was Lindber; 


Tense Situation: The Little Roc 
(Ark.) panhandler shouted indig 
nantly: “I am a Free Frenchman.” 
“The verb,” said the meticulous 
jailer softly as he slammed the ce!! 
door shut in the Free Frenchman's 
face, “is ‘was’.” 
Love in Bloom: A woman of 
Canberra, Australia, got a divorce 
by claiming that her husband, 74, 
was carrying the torch for an 86- 
year-old glamour girl. “Interesting,” 
commented the learned judge, “if 
true.” 


Bird Notes: A bill in Congress 
would stop people from their well 
meant but not always wise practice 
of feeding birds in the city streets, 
the point being that homing pigeons 
often overeat and die. For instance, 
a pigeon carrying a message from 
Mr. A to Mr. B might come a 
cropper en route, and Mr. B wouldn’t 
get his message, which was probably 
just a circular, anyway ... A Los 
Angeles councilman uses pigeons to 
send notes home to his wife. She, of 
course, has no way to reply. You’ve 
got something there, councilman. 


Too Bad: Georgia, with 8,000 state 
employes, has discovered two of 
them are Republicans. That’s the 
trouble with this country: too many 
foreigners. 


Tax Tragedy: The good people of 
Stony Point Township (N.Y.) wont 
have to pay local taxes this year be- 
cause the assessor’s been drafte:|. 
The township treasurer is very u- 
happy. Everybody else is bearing up 
with splendid courage. 


Report: A special committee re- 
ported to the Saginaw (Mich) 
Board of Supervisors that the reason 
the county has so many unlicensed 
dogs is because the number of dogs 
there exceeds the number of licenses 
issued—elemental, my dear Watson, 
but eke irrefutable. 
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“THAT'S WHY we changed to 
the beautiful new Plymouth,” 
says Mrs. Bates. “Plymouth is 
so responsive...so easy to 
steer and stop...so much stead- 
ier on the road! And those 
new Safety Rim Wheels are 
a wonderful safeguard in case 
of a blowout. | feel much safer 


when I’m driving now.” 





“WE MADE COMPARISONS. The rear seat in We 
Plymouth is widest of “‘All 3”’ low-priced cars 
... and Plymouth has more quality features 


than the ‘other 2’ combined! ”’ 





STATEMENT 
by Mrs. Blanche Bates 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Hanged 10 Pgnotth!” 








CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 





NO. 1 CAR 


<h% hence ws 
Teh ee oe aye 3 a % 
Sie ss Me Pal oes 


The | New ee eee of All om leumbiioed of “ANT Three” o on a Models 


ACH WEEK, new thousands 
change cars to get the new 
safety, comfort and perform- 
ance of the new Plymouth. 
Only Plymouth, of “All3”’low- 
priced cars, has Safety Rim 
Wheels— designed to keep a flat 
tire from rolling off. And you 
get the roominess of a 117" 
wheelbase—longest of ‘‘All 3.” 
In addition, Plymouth gives 
you more power per pound of 
weight than either of the ‘‘other 
2.”’ You do less gear-shifting. 
Ride Plymouth, and you’ll 
buy it! Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


Tune in Major Bowes, Thursdays, C.B.S. 
BF See Plymouth’s New 1941 Commercial Cars! 


New Thousands Switch Each Week to Get the 


GREATEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUILT 





























She caught the “Office Cold” .. . The surest way to 
prevent the spread of “Office Colds” is to provide each 
individual with a clean, personal drinking cup. The 
most practical way to do this is to install an AERO 
Sanitary Dispenser, with a supply of crisp, round 
AERO CUPS—so inexpensive that each cup can be 
used once and thrown away. 


KEEP FIT FOR U.S.A. 


Drink Plenty of Water 
this Sanitary Way 













SPECIAL OFFER! 
—Send $1.00 for a hand- 
some metal wall cabinet 
with complete filling of 
Aero Cups — sent prepaid. 
Address Department 25, at 
the office nearest you. 


Se Heer 
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Who ic America’s Fisherman with the freak eyes 


Crunch and Des, out after big 
9 fish, have a mysterious customer PHILIP 
s aboard, wearing two pair of specs 
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” Imagine a mere Representative getting the Supreme cb ey ara Rade ~ WYLIE 

: sick Socal Gr helincden Potenst coamaey to-e. chetea. : 

a in , al economy is a virtue. . 

30 Read the doings of a Democratic Diogenes from Dallas, Why don t we build faster planes? 
voted by Washington correspondents ‘‘wisest as well as Aeronautical engineers say we can. Then what are we 
smartest.”’ A story-portrait, The Gentleman Who Does Not waiting for? C. B. Allen in A Feud— Between Engines 

—_— Yield, by Celeste Jedel and RAYMOND MOLEY tells you how Army-Navy rivalry (air-cooled os. 


liquid-cooled planes) is confusing production plans. 


me They’re hijacking U.S. skilled help “Two passes for the Navy Yard” 


Re mg Manufacturers on defense jobs are learning two new tricks Who were the persistent couple so anxious to memo- 
yee. to cover labor shortage. One bad trick. One smart trick rize the insides of a certain warship? Don’t try to 
ries aid that may save the day. J. C. Furnas describes both in guess how this story ends, read Quite a Special Occa- 
5 = The Battle for Skills. sion, by Royce Howes... PLUS a serial of sea 
vered as fighting, by the author of Captain Horatio Horn- 


a ne PAUL GALLICO’S blower, more fiction, poems, editorials, cartoons. 
ns about 
via new golf yarn 


Introducing the 
By Only Gallico would dream up an upside down golf tour- 


deer nament wherein eighteen golf pros try their dangdest to NEW JOE LOUIS 
:~ lose! ... Read all about The Great Charity Open in this 







often week’s Post. Page 14. It took exactly two minutes and 

four seconds to change the Brown 

RS An experiment in love Bomber from a Grade-A sphinx 

; F into an accomplished after-dinner 

She was sixteen and the most popular senior. He was a speaker and waggish man of the 

. Mur basketball star. But his good-night kiss was merely world. Caswell Adams tells how 
y MER friendly. Would real love never, never come to her? A short this startling change occured. 





story, It’s Tough to be Young, by Libbie Block. 








Y SAGE // 


Honey 


Apple shape . | 50 


It’s all ready to smoke when 
you buy it...tastes MILD and 
fragrant as soon as you light it! 


Can you imagine a pipe that really 
starts right off being mellow, with no 
such thing as breaking-in? Well, that’s 
what the honey-treatment does, in 
Imperial . . . the sage honey that’s 
sprayed and brushed into the bowl. 
While you can’t taste the honey (be- 
cause its flavor is discreetly “blended” 
in the smoke-flavor) it’s gentler, 
milder, more fragrant and mellow! 
And right away, the honey makes a 
soft, flavory cake, in this imported 
Mediterranean briar . . . that gives 
every smoker that mellow goodness 
you expect only from an expensive 


pipe you've smoked for years! 
(There’s a swell “inside-story” in 
Imperial, too. An invention in the 
stem that’s a double-condensor, and 
little bowl-reamer, too!) Get Imperial 
today .. . it’s the best-smoking pipe 
you can buy for $1.50! 


a —— 
aa Cutt thoes 
— w.: 


See the 
Apple shapes 
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TRANSITION | 


Birtupay: The Dy); 
of Connaught and Strq. 
thearn, Queen Victoria’: 
only surviving son, whos 
godfather was the Duk, 
of Wellington, 91, May 
1. The Duke, the grea 
uncle of King George 

; Wide World VI, celebrated ai hi 

Connaught — Bagshot Park home in 
Surrey and listened to a concert by thy 
Grenadier Guards . . . Owen J. Robert;. 
one of the three remaining pre-Roosevelt 
Justices of the Supreme Court and th 
court’s leading dissenter, 66, May 2... 
William Randolph Hearst, publisher, 78, 
April 29 . . . Crown Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands, who is now in Canada 
with her two children, 32, April 30. ., 
Fielding H. Yost, athletic director of the 
University of Michigan who will retire 
this June, 70, April 30 . . . Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan, 40, April 29 (see page 34 
... King Feisal II of Iraq, 6, May 2 (see 


page 21). 











Marriep: Gen. Isaias Medina Angarita, 
newly elected President of Venezuela, and 
Irma Felizola de Vega, in Caracas, Apvil 
30 (see page 34) ... Mary Brian, motion- 
picture actress, and Jon Whitcomb, maga- 
zine illustrator and artist, in Hollywood, 


Calif., May 4. 


Divorcep: Phil Baker, accordion-play- 
ing comedian of stage and radio, and the 
former Margaret Cartwright, who wer 
married in 1932, in West Palm Beach, 


Fla., May 2. 
Diep: Howard E. 


Johnson, 53, author of 
the lyrics of “When the 
Moon Comes Over the 
Mountain,’’ in New 
York City, May 1. Aft- 
er high school in Tor- 





rington, Conn., where 
he shocked the head , C. S. Bul 
master by jazzing Johnson 


hymns on the piano, Johnson turned to 
song writing and reached the peak of his 
career in the mid-1910s by writing such 
smash hits as “M-o-t-h-e-r,” “Treland 
Must Be Heaven,” “There’s a Broken 
Heart for Every Light on Broadway,” and 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” an early 
World War song . . . Brig. Gen. Charles 
White Berry, 70, controller of New York 


nl aaa SN cB eas 


Dy See a aight 


ee toad 


City from 1925 to 1933, in Charlottesville, 
Va., April 30 . . . Julia Claussen, 61, con- 
tralto and mezzo-soprano with the Metro- 









The famous $1 Yello-Bole 
that introduced the honey-cured 

smoke to pipe smokers and con- 
vinced them there’s more pleasure 


in a good pipe! \t’s the best-smoking : . ry . . 
pine $1 will buy. This is the Medium politan Opera 1917-32, in Stockholm, 
illiard shape at all dealers! May 1 . . Edwin S. Porter, 71, film 


pioneer, in New York City, April 3. 
Father of the first movie story, “The Life 
of an American Fireman,” Porter made 
screen history again in 1903 with his pro- 
duction of “The Great Train Robbery, 
forerunner of all Western thrillers. 


OLE ‘I 


Look For The Honey-Seal In The Bowl 
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Br ie America’s surging creative spirit 
motion- comes of age in the new Lord and 
, INaga- Lady Elgins. 
lly wood, \ freshness and originality of style 
is here transfigured into timepieces of 
on-play- superb beauty. And such is the re- 
ad ie markable accuracy achieved by these 
. new master Elgins, that they con- 
ie form to the highest standards of 
CAC, 


American fine watchmaking. 


No Lord or Lady Elgin has fewer 
than 19 jewels... cases are platinum, 
gold, or 14K gold filled. Each has 
been awarded its own individual 
Elgin Observatory Certificate. 
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14K rosé gold filled. No. 4606E. $55.00 
(Below) 14K rosé gold filled. No. 4306E. $50.00 


world leadership tre J 





14K natural gold. No. 4203A. $55.00 
(Below) 14K natural gold. No. 4201A. $70.00 


THOROUGHLY AMERICAN! 
Unlike many other watches, Lord and 
Lady Elgins are not foreign made or 
assembled from foreign parts. All 
parts are designed and created right 
in the Elgin factory. Elgin, as you 
know, is the world’s largest-selling 
fine watch made in America. 


ford Eloin 


21 JEWELS 


fady Gloin 


19 JEWELS 








(Below) 14K natural gold filled. No. 4303B. $52.50 


Famed across America for her magnifi- 
cent roles in “Seventh Heaven” and the 
Pulitzer Prize play, “The Old Maid,” 
Miss Menken is also a noted style au- 
thority. She was voted “Best Dressed 
Woman in Radio” by the Fashion Acad- 
emy. This is her third year in the radio 
hit, ““Her Second Husband.” Her collec- 
tion of old fans, sketches and paintings 
is unique. “There is a refinement of style 
and beauty in these new Lord and Lady 


” writes Miss Menken, “which is 


Elgins, 
a tribute to American craftsmanship and 
striking evidence of America’s rising 


supremacy in the field of applied art.” 


” 


Each has proved its timekeeping 
ability in rigorous tests in a great 
time observatory. 

Two outstanding Elgin advances 
are built into these cw adjusted 
watches: the patented Elginium hair- 
spring* and the Beryl-X balanee. 
Hoth are rustproof, non-magnetic 
and unaffected by climatic changes. 

Pride of ownership comes with each 
Lord or Lady Elgin. See them at your 
jeweler’s today. The prices start at 
$50.00. Elgin De Luxe watches from 
$35.00. Slightly higher prices prevail 
in Canada. Elgin National Watch 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


*Patent Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 


14K natural gold. No. 4506A. $85.00 
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Sturtevant makes Air Your INVISIBLE ALLY” 




















The Defeat of Dust and Fumes! 


There is no need to bow to any dictatorship of industrial fumes and 
dust. Sturtevant Systems, skilfully designed to meet individual con- 
ditions, end this menace—with resulting advantages of better health 
for employees, less time out, and increased production. » Shown above 
is a Sturtevant fume removal system in plant of Aluminum Company 
of America, Edgewater, N. J.—for exhausting fumes from plating and 


other baths. 


“Cive it the Air”’— 
To Get it There! 


Yes, you can move many materials by 
the “Air Route”—with a big saving in time 
and labor. Here, a Sturtevant Pneumatic Con- 
veying System at Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. gives cork a ride through 
two miles of pipe—eliminates cork dust—de- 
livers clean cork to bins. 


How they “Keep Cool” 
in Washington! 











Nowadays they must “keep cool” in 
Washington. They do keep cool in 25 Gov- 
ernment buildings equipped with Sturtevant 
air-handling and conditioning equipment. In- 
cluded are Federal Reserve Building, Library {| 
of Congress, Senate Office, Department of 
Justice, Department of Interior and other no- 
table buildings. 








WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


Sturtevant can make air your ally—whether 
your problem is one of dust or fume removal, 
process air conditioning, ventilating, heating, 
mechanical draft, drying, or pneumatic con- 
veying. Our 81 years of air engineering experi- 
ence are at your service. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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More for Lardner 


Is your Mr. Lardner one of the boys 
Ring used to write about in The Wake of 
the News once a week or so, in the long 
ago? And, if so, is he the one lovingly re- 
ferred to as the son-of-a-gun? Or was that 
Bill? 

You may tell him he is on the verge of 
losing his reader. Until now (Newsweek, 
April 7) we illiterates could listen to Amos 
’n’ Andy, The Hermit, etc., and steer clear 
of these cultural programs. I put my 
cosine on a Morris Plan note once, and 
got stuck. It irks me to be reminded now 
that it means something else. I always 
thought Pushkin was just a nickname for 
one of them fellers that shove a portable 
fruit store around. I had to stop in the 
middle of the article and telephone the 
public liberry to find out what is the vice 
versa of a fugue. 

The idea of turning a sports column in- 
to a pillow of culture is very subtle—pre- 
tending the author is one of us— insidious 
propaganda, and unfair to disorganized 
illiterates. 

LOUIS A. SEAMAN 

Blue Island, IIl. 


Tennyson’s Vision 

I am enclosing an excerpt written in 
1842 by Tennyson. In my opinion it is just 
as significant as the excerpt by Thomas 
Gray published in Newsweek April 2! 

In this excerpt from “Locksley Hall,” 
Tennyson not only foresees the use of 
airplanes in war, but also speaks of a fed- 
eration of the world as a means of world 
peace. 

MILTON H. HOWELL 
Russellville, Ark. 


The Tennyson excerpt: 

For I dipped into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling } 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapped 


in universal law. 
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ANCHOR GRIP! White strips 

of costly, soft cushion-rubber 

(inlaid the full depth of the 

ribs) link together hundreds of 

1 blocks to form the Fisk 

ety Stripe Tread. As you 

» on the brake, these tread 

ks pile up against each other 

1 continuous wedging, grip- 

ing action—anchor you to the 
i, stop you quicker. 


Ne YW? 


MIITT-LLIGHT 


Copyright 1941, United States Rubber Company 
FISK TIRES, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. * DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


EXTRA PROTECTION against 
blowouts and ply separation due 
to internal heat is provided by 
Fisk’s high-strength, anti-fric- 
tion cotton cords which are 
Safti-Sealed in pure latex to 
resist friction-heat. (The Safti- 
Flight Super Rayon tire, at ex- 
tra cost, runs even cooler, gives 
greater blowout protection — 
especially at high speeds.) 


QUIET FLIGHT! You'll hear no 
noise from this tire, and here’s 
why: The Fisk Safti-Flight 
principle gets the full air-cush- 
ioning effect out of a tire;.the 
independent spring action of 
each tread block absorbs road 
bumps instead of transmitting 
them along the tread! And it’s 
this absence of noise that tells 
you you’ regetting more mileage. 


= 


THREE BIG GUNS! Not one or two, but 
three big guns in each turret! That’s what the 
U.S. Navy’s battleships rely on for safety. And 
for your safety’s sake each Fisk Safti-Flight 
tire with its Safety Stripe Tread has not one, 
or two, but three big safety features. 


TIME TO RE-TIRE 
REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“GET A FISK” 





Doing his 
best with a 


* 
tough job The hardest job of the Bell System is to give you 


more and better telephone service and yet keep rates 
low. It isn’t easy to keep those two things in balance. 


Increasing costs and taxes make it difficult. 

But there is no end to trying. There is never any 
letting up in the search for a better, more economical 
way. All along the line, the Bell System believes in 
economy in business housekeeping. That is part of 
its obligation to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to “The Telephone Hour” every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time-) 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Roosevelt Speech Plans 


By early this week plans were well 
along for President Roosevelt to make a 
highly important speech on the war within 
the next week or ten days. British Govern- 
ment heads last week were informed of 
plans for such an address “about May 14,” 
and radio systems were tipped off to be 
prepared for the broadcast. While the in- 
tended subject matter was not disclosed, 
the nature of the advance notice led Brit- 
ish officials to predict it might be “mo- 
mentous.” 


Canada-U.S. Plans 


Last month’s conferences between Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister King of Canada 
went far beyond the announced agree- 
ment on war materials. Best informa- 
tion is that they discussed (1) a sweeping 
postwar customs agreement, with some 
tariffs sealed down and many eliminated; 
(2) an exchange-stabilization agreement 
to peg the two dollars; (3) plans for the 
U.S. to lend money to finance Canada’s 
postwar reconstruction through vast high- 
way projects and other public works; (4) 
extremely close collaboration in the event 
of a British defeat. The general undertone 
of the conversations was that Canada will 
inevitably become almost as closely tied 
to the U.S. as it is to Britain today. 


Torpedoed Supplies 


The widely quoted statement that 40% 
of American supplies going to England are 
being sunk is, of course, fantastic. The re- 
port originated in a vague press association 
story, and officials have been amazed at 
the number of people who still take it seri- 
ously. Actually, the British put the pro- 
portion of supplies lost at much less than 
5°. The thing that worries Britain is not 
the sinking of goods but the loss of the 
ships themselves. When a ship is sunk, 
only one cargo of supplies is actually lost, 
but Britain is deprived of the eight to 
twelve round trips the vessel would make 
each year. 


Crackdown on Russians? 


Now that fear of Germany is driving the 
USS.R. farther away from any coopera- 
tion with the U.S., look for moves against 
the large number of Soviet engineers and 


representatives in this country. There are 
about 200 of these, about half employed 
by Amtorg, Russian trading corporation, 
and half as Russian representatives in 
factories filling “Soviet orders. U.S. offi- 
cials are worried because many of these 
are checking on factories which also have 
American defense orders. They are 
watched closely by Army people, but still 
have ample opportunity to size up pro- 
duction and to get information that would 
facilitate sabotage if and when the Comin- 
tern should start cooperating with Hitler. 
As U.S.-Russian relations get worse, there 
will probably be moves to ease many of 
the Russians out of this country. 


Willkie Future 
Wendell Willkie now tells friends he 


would “willingly” take a post in the Roose- 
velt Administration if the U.S. actively 
enters the war. Until that happens, he 
wants to remain on the outside without any 
ties to limit his freedom to criticize. In 
fact, he turned down one offer of an im- 
portant defense job, and he even declined 
the chairmanship of a leading airline be- 
cause the company is subject to Federal 
regulation. For the present he expects to 
stick to his new law career, in which he 
will probably oppose the SEC in a forth- 
coming case. He intends to continue mak- 
ing frequent speeches and writing articles. 


Labor Lines 

Informal surveys now indicate that 
there’s almost no chance of the Vinson 
Compulsory Mediation Bill becoming law. 
Unless there’s an extreme change in the 
strike picture, the Senate will probably 
block the bill—and Roosevelt would veto it 
anyway ... The drafting of young Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers is 
considered a blow to both the union and 
auto companies. The latter considered him 
a stable and experienced negotiator and 
fear they may now have to deal with less 
responsible leaders . . . Lewis wouldn’t let 
Northern coal mines reopen while the 
Southern strike continued because the 
Southern miners are mostly newly union- 
ized and undisciplined and might quit their 
strike quickly when they saw trains of 
Northern coal rolling through their area. 


National Notes 

The Danish Legation’s counselor in 
Washington and two vice consuls in N.Y. 
have suddenly reversed their position and 
said they disapprove of Minister de Kauff- 
mann’s defiance of the Copenhagen gov- 
ernment. De Kauffmann is replacing them 
. .. The Army is so enthusiastic about its 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


new midget cars that it’s considering boost- 
ing the present 4,500 orders by about four- 
fold . . . Since the signing of the Japanese- 
Soviet pact, U.S. Communists have 
dropped aid-to-China demands from their 
propaganda. 


‘New Order’ School 


Hitler has quietly undertaken a special 
educational project in line with his plans 
for a “new order” in Europe. Since Jan- 
uary, selected youths from the occupied 
countries—particularly Denmark, Holland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and France—have been 
enrolled in a new school in Munich. These 
youths, aged 16 to 19, are recommended 
for the school after careful investigation 
by Nazi officials and are taught the Nazi 
theories of leadership and “culture.” They 
are under direct supervision of Alfred 
Rosenberg, chief Nazi theoretician. The 
Munich school now has some 650 students 
and will be expanded in the fall. 





Danish Government Change? 


Look for new Nazi efforts to change the 
Danish Government and possibly to over- 
throw King Christian. The Danish Nazi 
leader Fritz Clausen has been increasing 
his activities for several weeks. Although 
his party has lost membership since the 
German occupation and is as universally 
hated as Quisling’s in Norway, Clausen has 
suddenly launched new propaganda and 
mass meetings. His Copenhagen daily 
Faedrelandet, which the Danes call For- 
raedrelandet, thus changing The Father- 
land into The Traitor’s Land, has become 
increasingly bold in attacks on the exist- 
ing government. The present Nazi plan 
seems to be to change the National Union 
government into a Danish Front govern- 
ment which would include three of Clau- 
sen’s henchmen. 


German Fears 


Anti-Axis officials have found new hope 
in recent reports from neutrals in Switzer- 
land who talk to responsible Germans 
visiting there. In the last few weeks, a 
large proportion of such German visitors 
have privately expressed doubts that Ger- 
many will win the war. They now talk 
of a long war of attrition, with the out- 
come depending on U.S. production. Par- 
ticularly disturbing to them is the fact 
that the Nazi Government has lately 
found it necessary to impose a new series 
of taxes, thus raising to more than 50% 
the estimated amount of national income 
going into the war effort. One new regula- 
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tion will fall hard on the Nazi speculators 
who bought for a song the properties of 
Jews being kicked out of the country. 
These speculators must now give the gov- 
ernment the difference between the prices 
they paid for such property and its ap- 
praised value. 


Armenian Puppet State 


As the Near East crisis develops, look 
for evidence of Nazi fifth-column activity 
by Armenians in Turkey and Syria. The 
Nazis have picked out the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Confederated, or “Tashnak,” 
party to do the fifth-column work. This 
intensely nationalist organization, headed 
by Alexander Khadissian and the famous 
Armenian poet Avedis Aharanian, has re- 
cently moved its headquarters from Switz- 
erland to Paris to Berlin. It is strongly or- 
ganized among the 100,000 Armenians in 
Syria and the 50,000 in Iraq and Iran, and 
is especially powerful in Turkey. The Nazis 
have promised the Tashnaks an autono- 
mous state similar to Croatia in return for 
their cooperation. Note that if this state 
is ever created, it will form a buffer be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, facilitate the 
disintegration of Turkey, and put a Nazi- 
dominated government within close range 
of Russia’s oil fields. 


Central American Mystery 


Here is the mystery-story background of 
the recent expulsion from Honduras of 
Nazi Chargé d’Affaires Christian Zinsser, 
who last week arrived in San Francisco 
claiming “agitators unjustly charged” him 
with murder: Shortly after Zinsser arrived 
in Honduras, the Nazi Consul at Teguci- 
galpa, R. Motz, was found dead. Investi- 
gation indicated suicide. Later on, Zinsser 
visited El Salvador. The day of his arri- 
val the German chargé there, one Rich- 
ard von Heynitz, disappeared. He was 
found shot to death two days later on 
a lonely road. Examination proved he had 
been dead only a short time and there was 
no weapon at the scene. After investiga- 
tion, police expelled the German who 
“found” his body. Zinsser, who returned to 
Honduras, was also asked to leave after 
police turned up evidence indicating he 
was a Gestapo agent. 


Foreign Notes 


Axis agitation among the Arabs in the 
Near East has been greatly helped by the 
fact that Axis agents long ago distributed 
among the Arabs a large number of radios 
specially set to bring in the Berlin and Bari 
radio stations . . . Diplomats have learned 
that for several months the Nazis have 
been experimenting on the north German 
lakes and the Baltic with new types of 
small boats and armored barges designed to 
carry tanks and artillery and land them 
on beaches . . . London is considering ap- 
pointing Lord Halifax legal guardian for 











most of the 2,800 British children in the 
U.S. This would permit him to act imme- 
diately for any child in emergencies (opera- 
tions, etc.) where consent of parents is re- 
quired. 


_— 


New SEC Attack 


"Khe SEC is preparing to make another 
frontal attack on utility companies. It’s 
now putting finishing touches on a study 
that will charge many of the companies 
with failing to put aside enough reserves 
to take care of depreciation. Prescribed 
remedies: (1) Cut dividends and plow 
back the extra money into the fund for 
maintaining the properties, or (2) write 
down the companies’ capital accounts. Ob- 
viously, if a capital account is written 
down, the rate-base structure will shrink 
and the company might be forced to lower 
its rates—thus cutting income. 





Distillers and Wine 


There'll be an increasing trend among 
major distillers to go into the wine busi- 
ness, largely by buying up existing vint- 
ners. Such purchases haven’t been great 
to date but are expected to be accel- 
erated by current tax trends as well as by 
the fact that the drop in wine imports 
makes domestic production more _ profit- 
able. Taxation on distilled liquors after 
the new levies are passed may push prices 
te the point where many consumers will 
turn to high-alcohol-content wines (40 
proof for example). While Americans have 
never been particularly wine-conscious, 
many distillers think there'll now be 
enough of this switching to permit those 
who have wine lines to make up for losses 
in liquor sales. 


New Products 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and various aid- 
China groups will soon sponsor a “Fashions 
of Mercy” movement introducing new 
print fabrics of rayon shantung with de- 
signs taken from Chinese legends; part of 
the sale proceeds will go to Chinese relief 
... A new flashlight, soon to be marketed, 
fits neatly on the wrist, allowing free use 
of both hands . . . Brazil is preparing to 
start wholesale production of plastic pow- 
der made from surplus coffee ... A new 
shoe sole is made of leather but has fused 
rubber edges to prevent scuffing and 
improve wearing qualities ee A 
company is now introducing canned 
custards, tapioca pudding, and like 
products which couldn’t be safely canned 
until a new pasteurizing process made 
it possible. 


Business Footnotes 


The Bata Shoe Co., Czech firm which al- 
ready has a big plant in Baltimore, is pre- 
paring to establish another in the Philip- 
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pines. Eighteen Czech experts are noy 
at work in Manila . . . This month the reg. 
dential-construction activity is expected to 
reach the highest level since mid-1929 , __ 
The expected rush to substitute plastics fo, 
metals in many products may be retarded 
by a shortage of formaldehyde, which: j; 
made from methanol. Much of the latter 
now being diverted for manufacture of ey. 
plosives. 


Movie Lines 


Uni James Roosevelt finishes his \Ma- 
rine Corps duty, his Globe Production, 
will make no full-length films but simply 
handle the two it now has in theaters— 
“Pastor Hall” and “Pot O’ Gold”. . 
Frank Capra and Robert Riskin, wh 
formed their own producing company t 
make the film “Meet John Doe,” are dis. 
solving their partnership and will work 
for other studios in the future . . . Several 
Tennessee cities, particularly Memphis 
and Nashville, are trying to get the pre. 
miére of Warner Brothers’ “Sergeant 
York,” but the studio may introduce the 
film at the American Legion convention ji 
Milwaukee Sept. 15. 


New Plane Engines 


While declining to give specific details, 
defense officials are enthusiastic about the 
current development of two high-powered, 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines. Indications 
are that the Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp. in Detroit, after three years 
of experimenting, has almost finished per- 
fecting a liquid-cooled engine reputed to 
have nearly twice the 1,000 horsepower of 
the present-model Allison, now the most 
powerful liquid-cooled motor made here. 
At the same time, those who have wit- 
nessed preliminary work on the simplified 
liquid-cooled engine Ford is developing are 
genuinely optimistic about its potential 
power and its possibilities for speedy mass 
production. 


What’s Happened To—? 


The Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, who 
married the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, now has his own Hollywood church, 
which accommodates a congregation of 
150. He calls it Windsor Cathedral . . . 
Juan Carlos Zabala, Argentine distance 
runner who set a world marathon record 
in the 1932 Olympics and broke Nurmi’s 
20-kilometer record in 1936, operates a 
successful gymnasium and “health insti- 
tute” in downtown Buenos Aires 
Nicholas Roerich, Russian artist, scien- 
tist, and explorer, who in 1935 was fired as 
head of a Department of Agriculture 
plant-hunting expedition after he was ac- 
cused of spying in China and Manchukuo, 
is living in Naggar Kulu, Punjab, India, 
where he is conducting botanical research, 
studying theosophy, and painting. 
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How can you make sure you get 


FLUORESCENT lighting at its best? 











1. Get sound advice: 
How much light does 
your business need? 
How should it be in- 
stalled for maximum re- 
sults? How can you save 
money by spending 
money? All these ques- 
tions can be answered 
by a competent lighting 
specialist. Call your G-E 
MAZDA lamp distribu- 
tor or local electric serv- 
ice company. 





2. Get CERTIFIED fixtures 
. . . for top-notch effi- 
ciency, dependable op- 
eration. Insist upon the 
Fleur-O-Lier label, 
at left, orthe RLM label, 
and get fixtures and 
auxiliaries (ballasts and 
starters) that meet defi- 
nite specifications for 
good light, balanced 
performance .. . certi- 
fied by famous Electrical 
Testing Laboratories. 














3. Get the benefit of 
wide choice of fixtures to 
suit your needs and your 
taste. General Electric 
does not make them; 
cooperates with lead- 
ing fixture manufactur- 
ers to assure fluorescent 
lighting units fitted to 
your individual require- 
ments. Your lighting 
advisor may recom- 
mend from more than 
75 certified fixtures. 











4. Get the RIGHT lamp. 
When you specify G-E 
MAZDA F lamps, you 
make sure of all the 
economies and efficien- 
cies developed by fa- 
mous MAZDA research. 
You get General Elec- 
tric precision manufac- 
turing. You get lamps 
designed to fit your 
needs best ; <: . lamps 
made to stay brighter 
longer. 








What G-E Fluorescent lighting can do for you 


F you want to get the cold facts 

about amazing G-E Fluorescent 
lighting, talk to the business man 
who has installed engineered light- 
ing with certified fixtures and G-E 
MAZDA F lamps. No matter how 
big his business or how small, shoe 
repair shop or airplane plant, he’s 
delighted! He'll tell you how mar- 
velous it is to have lots more light 
--+how it speeds work, reduces 
eyestrain, helps promote sales... 
how it helps folks see faster and 
better... helps them work better 
and feel better. 


Roll back your roof. Properly in- 
stalled fluorescent lighting with G-E 
MAZDA F lamps brings you “indoor 
daylight” ; . . fifty footcandles and 
more . . . of COOLER, pleasing 
light to banish glare and gloom. 
It’s the next thing to rolling back 
the roof! And you'll be surprised 
to find how little it costs. 


What to do first. Why not call your 
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“GE MAZDA LAMPS *, 
 @CENERALQDELECTRIC or 


G-E MAZDA lamp distributor or 
electric service company today? Ask 
how your business can get the most 
out of fluorescent lighting . . . with 
G-E MAZDA F lamps, the kind that 
are made to stay brighter longer! 


Send for our new booklet that will give you 
the facts on [] store lighting or [J factory 
lighting. Write General Electric Co., Dept. 
166-NW-E, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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z od tons. The first tangible fruit of the plan 

4 Bridge of Ships Strengthened came in the form of an announcement that 
American oil companies would immediately 

make about 50 giant tankers available for 


d {Oo Speed Lend-Lease Delivery a shuttle service which would bring oil to 


American East Coast ports, where it would 


be transferred to British tankers. 
| President Acts to Form had planned,” and later Land told the The move to put seized Danish, Italian, 
7 —— House committee preparing legislation to German, and other foreign ships at the 
1 Carrier Pool of 2,000,000 Tons; authorize the President to acquire foreign disposal of the democracies ran into delays 
: : ; : ships in United States ports that the occasioned largely by the running duel of 
° ‘Ready to Fight, He Says 2,000,000-ton pool was needed to “get over _ wits between Sen. Walter F. George, chair- 
the hump” of the next eighteen months. man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
camel While extreme isolationist and inter- After that, he said, Britain and the United mittee, representing the Administration, 
ventionist minorities continued last week States together would be turning out new and Senators Charles W. Tobey of New 
to cry that the fate of America hung upon _ bottoms at the rate of more than 5,000,000 Hampshire and Gerald P. Nye of North 
. the word “convoy,” President Roosevelt tons a year. Dakota, over the two Republicans’ anti- 
: and his aides continued to demonstrate by Land indicated that the 2,000,000 tons convoy resolutions. George succeeded in 
. concrete moves that there are many other required immediately would be drawn from _ smothering both in committee by the close 
P ways to forward his policy of protecting the 450,000 tons of idle foreign shipping in __ votes of 13 to 10 in each case, but, partly 
; America by keeping the British going. United States ports, some 700,000 tons of in consequence, the Ship Seizure Bill, which 
: At his Tuesday press conference Mr.  intercoastal shipping, and America’s over- George also is sponsoring in the Senate, 
: Roosevelt revealed that he had asked Sec- all pool of somewhat more than 7,000,000 struck an unexpected snag when Tobey 
- retary of Commerce Jesse H. served notice he would tack on 





his no-convoy measure as a rider. 
Across the Capitol, meanwhile, 
House Republicans were showing 
signs of rallying behind an 
amendment which would limit the 
use of foreign vessels acquired in 
this country to noncombatant 
service under the American flag. 

On Monday, several hours be- 
fore Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
Naval Affairs Committee prefaced 
House consideration of the meas- 
ure with a call for “convoys 
now,” the Coast Guard nipped an 


Jones to make a survey of com- 
mercial airlines, with a view to 
| finding out how many of their 
planes might be lent to the Brit- 
ish or Chinese. Airline officials, 
pointing out that some of their 
big transports would be useful for 
— carrying troops and might even 
be converted into bombers, indi- 
cated that twenty or more of 
these big ships might be made 
available to the only two democ- 
racies now resisting the Axis. 

The next day the President 



























- tackled Britain’s biggest problem apparent plot to sneak the 27 
Ask ) head-on. Noting that “vital war Yugoslav merchant ships in 
lost > materials are piling up at the United States ports out of Uncle 
vith ' ports or delayed at the factories,” Sam’s reach. After picking up a 
that [— he directed Rear Admiral Emory Rome radio call ordering the ves- 
ver! i S. Land, chairman of the Mari- sels to make for South American 
> time Commission, to create a pool or Asiatic ports, Coast Guards- 

of not less than 2,000,000 tons men boarded the ships. At least 

you » of merchant shipping available one, in New York, already had 

tory ; to this country and to “plan the slipped its moorings, but was 

e pt. ) Operation thereof in such a man- brought back to its berth under 
ie ner as will make their cargo space guard, 

| immediately effective in accom- Despite the continued coolness 

plishing our objective of all-out of the Argentine Government, 

aid to the democracies.” : : Secretary of State Cordell Hull 

Mr. Roosevelt’s instructions : seats ne confirmed a report that negotia- 

added that “our merchant fleet Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance tions were going forward with 






must be expanded faster than we The Face That Launched a Thousand Ships! Latin America looking to the 
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swelling of the democracies’ shipping pool 
through the acquisition of some of the 
830,000 tons of European-flag vessels in 
other hemispheric ports. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox re- 
vealed that the Navy was planning to re- 
lease about 24 more mosquito torpedo 
boats to the British as soon as possible, to 
add to the twenty they received a fort- 
night ago. But he took occasion at the 
same time to reiterate that the British had 
not asked for any more larger ships and 
that the Navy did not contemplate offer- 
ing them any. 

To some Americans it seemed, as it had 
seemed for months, that’such moves were 
bringing the nation closer to the brink of 
war. To others, the steps the Administra- 
tion had taken seemed woefully inade- 
quate. Plainly showing the strain of con- 
ducting the affairs of a nation so bitterly 
divided at so critical a time, the Chief 
Executive journeyed to Staunton, Va., on 
Sunday to dedicate the birthplace of the 
last wartime President. There, at the 
Presbyterian manse where Woodrow Wil- 
son was born, Mr. Roosevelt reaffirmed his 
predecessor’s faith: 

“We are meeting here today to dedicate 
a new shrine of freedom. By this action we 
are bearing true witness to the faith that is 
in us—simple faith in the freedom of 
democracy in the world.” 

Then, throwing back his head and de- 
livering each word with measured em- 
phasis, the President pronounced what 
many of his listeners felt was the clue to 
America’s future course: 

“It is the kind of faith for which we 
have fought before, for the existence of 
which we are ever ready to fight again.” 

Apparently replying to those who have 
said that democracy is doomed, Mr. Roose- 
velt noted that “all of recorded history 
bears witness that the human race has 
made true advancement only as it has ap- 
preciated spiritual values. Those unhappy 
peoples who have placed their sole re- 
liance on the sword have inevitably per- 
ished by the sword in the end.” And the 
President concluded with a slap at iso- 
lationists: “He [Wilson] taught that de- 
mocracy could not survive in isolation. We 
applaud his judgment and his faith.” 

The day before, Americans had heard 
that 26 ships were at Suez, bristling with 
American guns and tanks originally des- 
tined for the Greeks and Yugoslavs and 
still useful to the beleaguered British Em- 
pire forces in the Eastern Mediterranean. 





Significance 


Much of the confusion and disappoint- 
ment among interventionists last week was 
engendered by the writings and radio 
broadcasts of persons whom the President 
taxed with having temporarily lost their 
sense of proportion in the pall of dismay 
that settled upon Washington following 
the Battle of Greece. They were frankly 
bewildered by Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to 


do or say something “dramatic” to bolster 
British and American morale. 

Intimates of the President are counter- 
ing that he has not lost his sense of propor- 
tion. And they add significantly that he is 
still the wisest politician in the country. 
They point out that Mr. Roosevelt gave 
the people his word that he would not use 
American convoys, and that it is not there- 
fore reasonable to expect him to reverse 
himself unless and until a clear majority 
of the American people reverse themselves 
on the matter. The President, his intimates 
insist, is aware of the strong feeling in the 
country against further war risks, even if 
the extreme interventionists seem inclined 
from time to time to ignore that feeling. 

Moreover, the test of anything is in 
how it works out, not in how columnists 
and radio speakers prejudge it. It remains 
to be seen how well the patrol system will 
work—and how dangerous it proves to be. 
Mr. Roosevelt is thinking and planning 
in terms of a very long war. And in a very 
long war, the most sensational moves are 
not always either the wisest or the safest. 
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Wilson Shrine 


Sometimes a man’s rootage means more than 
his leafage—Woodrow Wilson. 


The World War President, though more 
often associated with the State of New 
Jersey, where he had served as president 
of Princeton University and as Governor, 
always recalled with pride that, like seven 
predecessors,* he was a Virginian by birth. 

Virginia and the nation likewise are 
proud of the fact. Three years ago, the 
Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation 
purchased from nearby Mary Baldwin 
College the 95-year-old, Greek Revival 
style manse of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Staunton where Wilson’s father 





*Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
William H. Harrison, Tyler, and Taylor. 





served as pastor and where the 28th Preg. 
dent was born Dec. 28, 1856—six years 
before Stonewall Jackson was to immor. 
talize the Shenandoah Valley with his mij. 
tary genius. 

Since then, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the Secretary 
of State, the foundation has spent $20,000 
restoring the twelve-room, white-painted 
brick house and collecting original articles 
such as the cradle in which Wilson was 
rocked as an infant, the table on which he 
did his writing, and a student’s lamp he 
used at the University of Virginia, Prince. 
ton, and the White House. 

On Sunday, Wilson’s wartime Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roose. 
velt, formally opened the birthplace as a 
national shrine. 
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Mercy Front 


American distress over the collapse of 
Greece and Yugoslavia shifted last week 
to a consideration of their relief needs. The 
first bitter fact to emerge was that the two 
Balkan kingdoms, however valiant their 
fight for democracy, were now occupied 
territory and that, therefore, their succor, 
like that of France and the “five smal! de- 
mocracies,” had become one more political 
problem of the war. 

In the case of Greece, the American 
Red Cross has authorized $1,075,000 of 
its own and $970,000 of government 
funds to be spent for medicines, clothing, 
and food since the Italian invasion, but 
only $100,000 had reached Athens when 
the Germans marched in. Another $1,000, 
000 in supplies was lost in the torpedoing 
of the Greek freighter Gregorior, and the 
balance is understood to be “en route” or 
safe in the British port of Alexandria, 
Egypt. Whatever Washington decides to 
do about future shipments, the Greek 
Minister, Cimon Diamantopoulos, _ last 


week appealed to private citizens not to 





Wide World 


Shrine of faith: Roosevelt dedicated Wilson’s Virginia birthplace 
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dam up the stream of mercy because of 
Hellenic reverses, pleading that relief was 
“needed more than ever because the Free 
'Greek provinces have the added burden 
Fof caring for great numbers of refugees.” 
"Echoing his words, the Greek War Relief 
‘Association, which already has collected 
}$3,778,575.67 in money and goods, an- 
‘nounced it would intensify its activities. 
As for Yugoslavia, the Red Cross al- 
Slotted $50,000 a few days before the Nazi 
‘invasion and that is being administered 
‘in Belgrade by George Schellens, an Ameri- 
‘can businessman, for the maintenance of 
soup kitchens. The Red Cross also set aside 
/$1,000,000 to ship essential supplies to 
)Yugoslavia, but this shipment was halted 
at the New York docks when the Germans 
overran the country, and the organization 
‘contemplates no further measures so long 
Has the nation is in the Nazi grip. In New 
B York, however, a committee to solicit funds 
‘from other sources was being organized un- 
Sder the sponsorship of Hamilton Fish 
) Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs. 
The State Department, meanwhile, is- 
) sued a periodical report showing that from 
g September 1939 to April 1941 the Ameri- 
"can people had contributed $36,844,201.59 
in funds and goods to the relief of distress 
[in belligerent countries, including Ger- 
many and Italy, exclusive of their gift to 
Hthe Red Cross. The administrative costs 
Hamounted to $2,968,027.96, about 8 per 
scent of the total collected, although a few 
organizations had overheads running up 
to 98 per cent. Fund-raising methods 
ranged all the way from a donation of two 
day’s gross to the Greeks by Steve Vassi- 
lakos, who runs a peanut and popcorn 
stand near the White House, to a party 
last week at La Guardia Field, for the 
RAF Benevolent Fund, at which celebrants 
tossed wreaths at the entertainers’ legs. 
As revealed in the State Department’s 
teport, the relief agencies have sprouted so 
prolifically and overlapped in so many 
cases that President Roosevelt has found 
it necessary to create a special committee, 











Wide World 
... Steve Vassilakos’ peanut sales 


headed by Joseph E. Davies, former Am- 
bassador to Belgium, to investigate their 
merit. The committee is circulating a six- 
teen-page questionnaire which is expected 
to have the effect of forcing the agencies 
to justify their existence or quit. 

As for the plight of Americans abroad, 
official sources estimated there were 27,000 
citizens stranded in Europe and the Near 
East, many of them clamoring to come 
home. They were distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: Egypt, 850; Iraq, 500; 
Tran, 115; Turkey, 250; Syria, 1,500; Pales- 
tine, 8,500; Great Britain, 3,500; France, 
2,500; Poland, 220; Italy, 5,000; Greece, 
2,500, and Yugoslavia, 2,000. 





Wayne County Cleanup 


Before committing suicide in Detroit on 
Aug. 6, 1939, Janet McDonald, 33-year-old 
divorcee, wrote notes to the police and the 
papers. Their burden was that William 
McBride, a sweetheart whose ardor had 
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chilled, was the pay-off man for Wayne 
County gamblers buying protection. Mc- 
Bride immediately left for Florida, con- 
tracted “pneumonia” while basking in. the 
warm sunshine, and died. The people of 
Wayne County, which includes Detroit, 
demanded an investigation. Circuit Judge 
Homer Ferguson was appointed as a one- 
man grand jury, and Chester P. O’Hara 
was named special prosecutor. 

Between them, Ferguson and O’Hara 
produced quick results. A series of 21 in- 
dictments, indicating that Miss McDon- 
ald had been guilty of understatement, 
named 250 persons, including the then 
Mayor of Detroit, Richard W. Reading, 
who last week, in an unrelated case, was 
fined $10,500 and given an eighteen-month 
suspended sentence after pleading guilty 
to a Federal charge of fraud. On April 28, 
the first of four major cases came to a 
close after almost four months of testi- 
mony. A jury of five men and seven wom- 
en found 23 persons guilty of obstructing 
justice by operating or allowing operation 
of brothels, gambling establishments, and 
other illegal places. Included among the 23 
were former Wayne County Prosecutor 
Duncan C. McCrea, former Sheriff Thomas 
C. Wilcox, and Ben Landsberg, ex-police 
chief of suburban Inkster. The group, each 
of whom faces a maximum of five years 
and a $2,000 fine, or both, will be sen- 
tenced on May 14. 
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The War of Words 


‘Battle of Convoys’ Enlivened 


by ‘War if Necessary’ Pleas 


During the World War, Hugh S. John- 
son, an acid-tongued West Point graduate 
who during his career became known as 
“Tronpants,” originated the selective draft 
system, planned the Army’s purchasing 
and shipping setup, and served on the War 
Industries Board. Retiring as a brigadier 
general in 1919, Johnson returned to pub- 
lic service in 1933 as President Roosevelt’s 
first NRA Administrator, but later became 
his outspoken critic, notably on foreign 
policy, as a newspaper columnist and 
speaker for the America First Committee. 

Last week, when Johnson at 58 applied 
for a fourth five-year renewal of his Re- 
serve commission, the President rejected 
the application. Stephen T. Early, White 
House press secretary, explained that Mr. 
Roosevelt felt that senior Reserve commis- 
sions should be restricted to officers whose 
recall to active service is definitely con- 
templated, whose physical fitness has been 
reexamined, and whose actual contacts 
with the armed forces have been close and 
recent. “Ironpants” took umbrage at 


Early’s insinuations regarding physical fit- 
ness and lack of contact with the service, 
but with unaccustomed mildness refused 
as a “good soldier” to criticize his Com- 














mander-in-Chief. “I ain’t mad at any- 
body,” he insisted. 

Simultaneously, after Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, in violation of usual 
custom, accepted Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
resignation as colonel in the Air Corps Re- 
serve (Newsweek, May 5), the Lone 
Eagle, along with other isolationists, re- 
sumed his attacks on the Administration’s 
foreign policy. Returning to St. Louis, 
which financed his epochal hop to Paris, 
Lindbergh told a mass meeting of 15,000 
at an America First rally that “America is 
not prepared today to wage a successful 
war in Europe” and declared that Amer- 
ica “cannot make the British Isles stronger 
than Germany in military aviation.” 

In Kansas City, Mo., Alf M. Landon, 
the 1936 Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, told an America First gathering of 
“a plain attempt by this Administration 
to discourage discussion of its management 
of the country’s affairs.” But in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Verne Marshall announced 
the dissolution of his No Foreign War 
Committee because it had served its pur- 
pose of provoking “increased public dis- 
cussion.” 

Interventionists, meanwhile, were press- 
ing their demands for convoying ship- 
ments of war materials to Britain. Declar- 
ing that the Atlantic patrol scheme is in- 
adequate to keep Britain’s lifeline unbro- 
ken, Wendell L. Willkie pleaded in Col- 
lier’s: “Furnish to Britain today . . . for 
her desperate need, ships—the ships in our 
docks, the ships in our coastwise trade— 
until it hurts . . . See that those ships, 
loaded with the ever-increasing production 
of American factories and farms, deliver 
their cargoes safely.” Max Singer, senior 
vice commander of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, flatly advocated convoys, and 
the American Legion’s national executive 
committee declared that “necessary aid” 
to Britain “requires that war matériel, 
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Mechanized hunting: Montana coyotes are pursued by truck-borne packs of hounds .. . 


food, and medical supplies be delivered,” 
if necessary with American convoys for 
American merchantmen. And the newly 
created Union for Democratic Action, 
composed of liberals and pacifists, called 
for “whatever political, economic, and 
military means are needed to defeat the 
aggressors.” 

A similar pronouncement came from 
seventeen experts on military and interna- 
tional affairs, including Admiral William 
V. Pratt, Newsweexk’s naval authority; 
Col. William J. Donovan, Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot, Walter Millis, Raymond 
Gram Swing, and Clarence D. Chamberlin. 
They declared that “American naval and 
air forces now possess the necessary strik- 
ing force, as in 1917, to equalize and per- 
haps turn to our definite advantage the 
struggle now Waging along the convoy 
routes.” More outspokenly, President 
James B. Conant of Harvard University 
broadcast: “Our best hope of avoiding a 
later battle against desperate odds is to 
become a naval belligerent now . . . The 
hour for action has clearly struck.” 

Whether the people would favor war in 
the event of the sinking of an American 
warship on convoy duty was analyzed by 
a Gallup survey, which found 40 per cent 
favoring war in that case and 50 per cent 
opposing. 





Scandal in the Loop 


Three weeks ago, the lid was blown off 
an alleged abortion ring in Chicago’s Loop 
when Dr. Henry J. Millstone, 44, once 
prominent eye, ear, nose, and throat spe- 
cialist, committed suicide by taking an 
overdose of a sleeping potion. As he lay 
dying, the Rush Medical School graduate, 
an admitted drug addict who had once lost 
his medical license and was under indict- 
ment for conspiracy to commit abortion, 
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scrawled letters to his wife, the police, an 
the coroner. In them, he outlined the op 
erations of the million-dollar-a-year sy». 
dicate and named names, including tha 
of Mrs. Ada Martin, the syndicate’s a- 
leged ringleader, who was indicted with 
him. 

The deathbed confession set the stage for 
a tragic melodrama last week. Haunted 
by fear, Daniel Moriarity, 39, a police. 
man who declared he supplemented life 
$2,500-a-year salary with $100 a month 
and a $3,000 bonus from Mrs. Martin to 
keep her out of trouble with the law, wen! 
to her bedroom on April 29. There he 
emptied his service revolver at the form 
on the bed. Later, confessing that he hai}. 
planned to kill Mrs. Martin in order to 
break up the abortion racket, Moriarity 
learned that Mrs. Martin had exclianged 
bedrooms with her daughter Jennie, %, 
and that he had killed the daughter by 
mistake. Next day Dr. Millstone’s widow 
committed suicide by drinking ammonia 
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Coyote Blitz 


To the ranchmen of Montana, Publi 
Enemy No. 1 is the coyote or prairie woll, 
the cunning killer that preys on cattk 
sheep, deer, and poultry in the dead ¢ 
night. To exterminate the “varment. 
which averages 30 pounds and 4 feet iff 
length, the Montana Livestock Commis 
sion places a price of $2 on each coyote! 
head, in addition to the $7 or more whic! 
hunters can get for the red or gray pelt 

By last week, Montana sportsmen ané 
professional hunters were waging a metl- 
anized war on the foxy coyote, alway’ 
least difficult to catch in the springtime 
“pup” season. Some picked off praitt 
wolves with shotguns from airplane 
Others, from speeding cars, felled the at 
mals with accu” rte shots at their legs, tal Bin 
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... which strangle the bushy-tailed marauders without hurting their $7 pelts 


bg care not to put a bullet through the 
laluable pelt. Still others, in trucks carry- 
hg packs of hounds, bounced over the 
ackless prairies in pursuit of the 45-mile- 
n-hour predator. When they got close 
iough, these hunters opened the cages of 
uttle-searred hounds, which bailed out 
f the speeding trucks, cornered the tiring 
@yotes, and strangled them without dam- 
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Senate Stomach-ache 


| The Senate restaurant, established in 
9851 by a “gentleman of color,” was the 
§ ene of many a lusty tippling bout in the 
days of Daniel Webster and was recognized 
the “most exclusive drinking club in 
Me world.” During Reconstruction days, 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes dried up the 
White House cellar and suggested that 
uething be done about the “disgraceful 
@loon under the very dome of the Capi- 
; |.” About this time, a senator was shot 
i itside the bar during an argument with 
@ Louisville, Ky., reporter over a story he 
Mad written. The reporter was acquitted 
@ a plea of self-defense, but the jig was 
=. In 1900 teetotalers slipped a rider 
Manning liquor into a Chinese Immigration 
Bill. It has been dry to this day. 
Of recent years, the dining room has 
en celebrated as a tasting laboratory to 
‘termine the merits of native foods 
ought in by senators from their respec- 
ve states. It was a dull session in which 
fervid debate did not develop over the 
mparative succulence of Maine and 
laho potatoes, New York and Wisconsin 
leese, or Maryland and New Jersey oys- 
rs. Usually all the evidence vanished in 
e talking. In neither the bibulous nor 
e trencherman era, however, was the 
staurant able to pay its way, and it has 
in a deficit for years. 


The situation reached a climax last 
week when Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Rules Committee 
which manages the cafe, turned over to 
United States Attorney Edward M. Cur- 
ran the results of an investigation into its 
operation which pointed, he said, to “al- 
leged defalcations and irregularities” on 
the part of W. W. Arbuckle, former man- 
ager who was suspended in February, and 
his successor, E. Harvey King, also sus- 
pended. Criminal prosecution was expect- 
ed to follow. 

In defense of his own and his predeces- 
sors record, King came up with these 
reasons for the 1940 deficit of $59,000: 
only one meal, luncheon, is served daily; 
much food is wasted when the Senate con- 
venes and immediately adjourns; the drain 
is greater when the body is in continuous 
session as it was last year; the cafe must 
stay open during night sessions when there 
is little outside patronage; many senators 
fail to pay their bills, and some,in the past 
have been known to cart away food for 
their own larders. 





Worry Chasers 


North Texas com- 
munities, descendants of pioneers who bat- 
tled under, five flags, last week reacted 
to a troubled world in the following fash- 
ion: 


Residents of two 


{ Virtually the entire town of Seymour, 
population 3,500, shut up shop and went 
fishing in nearby Lake Kemp to demon- 
strate to the world that Americans “are 
free to fish or do what they want to,” as 
Mayor C. M. Randal phrased it, “not- 
withstanding dictatorships, wars, and 
worldwide selfishness and greed.” 


{ One hundred miles to the southeast, the 
2.500 citizens of Decatur turned out to 


watch the weather-worn farmers of Wise 
County stage what had been billed as a 
mass strip-tease 4 la Lady Godiva to pro- 
test the level of crop prices. Cooled off by 
the tongue lashings of their churchgoing 
wives and the warnings of the law, how- 
ever, the farmers stalked down the main 
street in hacked-off trousers and short 
shirts, with an occasional flash of red un- 
derwear, while their daughters stole the 
show in shorts. Constable Hayes Duna- 
way commented: “Everyone kept his shirt 
on and it was a real nice parade.” 





Lecture Muzzle 


Eager to balance their own budgets, 
if not the nation’s, many congressmen 
supplement their $10,000-a-year salaries 
with paid speaking engagements. Last 
week Rep. Usher L. Burdick, an uncon- 
ventional North Dakota Republican who 
once refused part of a proffered payment 
for a Cleveland speech because it exceed- 
ed his expenses, pressed a “pipe down” 
bill to curb the “racket” of Congressional 
speechmaking. Burdick would ban any 
congressman, Cabinet member, Federal 
judge, or appointive executive officer from 
making public addresses for pay, on penal- 
ty of forfeiture of his office. 

To a House Judiciary subcommittee 
considering the bill, the North Dakotan 
submitted two exhibits. One was a circu- 
lar to congressmen from the Washington 
Speakers Bureau offering its services as a 
booking agent and stating that remunera- 
tion ranges from $100 to $500 per speech, 
plus round-trip railroad fare. The other, 
from the Thomas Brady Speakers Bureau, 
advertised as available Senators Bank- 
head, Barkley, Bridges, Clark of Idaho, 
Clark of Missouri, George, Harrison, Hill, 
Lucas, McCarran, Nye, O’Mahoney, Rey- 
nolds, Shipstead, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
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Thomas of Utah, Tydings, Wheeler, and 
Wiley, and Representatives Eaton, Fish, 
Norton, and Steagall. 

Rep. Hatton W. Sumners, judiciary 
Committee chairman, who favors the bill, 
estimated that one congressman would 
lose $50,000 a year if it is passed. Rep. 
Martin Dies of Texas and Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota are probably the 
leading Congressional barnstormers, but 
Sumners pointed no specific fingers. 


> 





Ism Headlines 


Aside from the annual May Day pa- 
rades, last week brought forth a fat crop 
of headlines on subversive and alien 
groups: 


“The German-American Bund’s 200-acre 
Camp Nordland, near Andover, N. J., 
where thousands of Hitler admirers have 
frolicked the past seven summers, was be- 
ing refurbished for a reopening within the 
next two weeks, despite widespread oppo- 
sition. 


“ Eli Jaffee, young Brooklyn, N. Y., Com- 
munist, was convicted of criminal syndi- 
calism in Oklahoma City and sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment and a $5,000 fine. 


“ Consul General Fritz Wiedemann moved 
the German Consulate to a $44,000 home 
on San Francisco’s Pacific Heights over- 
looking Golden Gate Bay and the forts 
and Army posts flanking it. W. W. Chapin, 
chairman of the San Francisco Planning 
Commission, charged that Wiedemann 
had installed a telescope. 


* The Italian Relief Fund’s plans to stage 
a benefit concert in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, next Sunday drew a 
protest to the State Department from the 
Fight for Freedom Committee, which 
charged there were “strong indications 
that the money will be used in the United 
States for propaganda.” 


International 


The Strongs had an albino twin 


Week in the Nation 


Sapotace: In the first trials involving 
sabotage charges against the personnel of 
the 30 Axis ships taken over by the Coast 
Guard six weeks ago (Newsweek, April 
7), 57 seamen and 8 officers of two Italian 
freighters were convicted by Federal court 
juries in Jacksonville, Fla. Capt. Vittorio 
Schenone and his twenty-man crew were 
found guilty of “violating the hospitality 
and safety of the harbor” by disabling the 
engines of the 6,458-ton Confidenza off 
Jacksonville. While Capt. Nicola Marchese, 
Chief Engineer Feruccio Magni, and 37 
seamen were convicted of like sabotage 
of the freighter Ircania. The crew mem- 
bers faced possible twenty-year jail sen- 
tences and $10,000 fines and the offi- 
cers, found guilty on a second charge 
of conspiracy, face double that punish- 
ment. 
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Morperers: William and Anthony j, 
posito, the vicious ex-convicts who killd 
Alfred Klausman, payroll clerk, and 
ward Maher, patrolman, in a daring dy 
light holdup in midtown New York hg 
winter (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27), were ey 
victed of first-degree murder. The verdiq 
which carried with it a mandatory g& 
tence of electrocution, was reached by ¢, 
jury in only one minute’s deliberation aft, 
the brothers had feigned insanity dury 
the trial. 


Seizure: The Canadian auxiliary cryjs 
Prince Robert halted the American Pre 
dent Lines’ Japan-bound President Gy, 
field 400 miles east of Honolulu and 4 
pistol point took off four youthful Ge! 
man aviators who were returning hoy 
after piloting commercial planes for thy 
formerly German-owned Scadta airline j 
Colombia. 


Atsino: New York scientists wep 
studying a nature’s freak: an albino and, 
normal Negro, 8-month-old twins of Neg 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Strong ¢ 
Hookerton, N.C. The father is 


worker. 


TrarFric: The National Safety Cound 


announced that 8,110 Americans had bee 


killed in traffic accidents in the first quafil 


ter of 1941, a 16 per cent increase over tly 
same period a year earlier. 


Antarctic: Germany maintained nav: 


repair shops on British-claimed Deceptiafi™ 
Island, in the icy Antarctic Ocean, si 


miles south of the British naval base 
the Falkland Islands, until a few month 
ago, members of Rear Admiral Richard f 


Byrd’s third Antarctic expedition reportel 


on arrival May 5 in Boston aboard tly 
motorship North Star. They heard th 
report from a high Chilean naval ¢ 
ficer, who added that “the shops wer 
blown up, and you can draw your om 
conclusions as to who may have dor 
this.” 





‘African Plains’: The Bronaz, N.Y ., Zoo last week 
opened a 5-acre, $110,000 ‘veldt’ to exhibit zebras, 
lechwe waterbucks (background), and other wild beasts 
frolicking and fighting in their natural habitats . . . 











International phote 
. . . Cages were replaced by moats on Lion Island 
Borough President James J: Lyons, no relation, su 
gested throwing Hitler to the beasts: ‘They'd be kind 
to him than he is to conquered peoples.’ 
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Stage Set for Battle of Suez 


by Clashes in Africa and Iraq 
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*s for thm weeks. ; ae 
airline :qe In the House of Commons, Prime Minis- 
“Be ter Churchill announced that 80 per cent 
, of the BEF had been evacuated. This 
ms We amounted to some 45,000 men out of a 
ino and MM total of between 55,000 and 60,000. The 
§ ol Negi! British, it was said, suffered 3,000 casual- 
Strong dM ties in actual fighting and 8,000 were 
3 a WP trapped by the speed of the German ad- 
vance in Peloponnesos. While the figure on 
y Cound the prisoners coincided with the German 
had been estimate, the Nazis claimed that the BEF 
first quae had lost two-thirds of its personnel. The 
e over tye British admitted that, as at Dunkerque, 
ithey had been forced to leave all their 
ail heavy equipment behind. 
seat : Newspaper correspondents painted a 
Cceptia vivid picture of troops marching by night 
ae . along the bomb-pitted roads, hiding in 
pase OT fields and woods by day, and then being 
w mont evacuated by transports and naval vessels 
ome © that ran into the tiny ports under constant 
fer German air attacks. 
ae Ships were sunk and men were drowned, 
eard th but the operation was a model of careful 
aval be planning by comparison with Dunkerque 
ceil on and brought even higher praise for the 
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Royal Navy. The Admiralty placed the 
British losses at two destroyers and four 
transports, an estimate that almost 
certainly did not include a considerable 
amount of merchant tonnage sunk in 
Greek ports. The Royal Air Force ad- 
mitted comparatively heavy losses in 
planes. The cracking of the first defense 
line south of Salonika left it with only 
two or three airdromes, which were con- 
tinually bombed by the Germans. 

The Fiihrer himself gave the German 
side of the story in his Reichstag speech. 
He put the number of divisions engaged in 
fighting at eleven infantry, six armored, 
and four motorized—an extraordinarily 
high percentage of mechanized and motor- 
ized troops. The German losses in dead, 


wounded, and missing, he placed at 5,408. 
Yugoslav prisoners totaled 319,962, while 
218,000 Greeks were captured. 


Hitler spoke on May 4 at a special meet- 


This time all signs indicated a.meeting of 
similar importance. A giant radio network 
was arranged, and French papers prepared 
for a special Monday edition, since they 
usually do not publish on that day. 

But after all this build-up the Fiihrer 
gave little more than a review of the Bal- 
kan campaign to the Reichstag. Inter- 
spersed in his 75-minute résumé, however, 
were several significant remarks. Hitler re- 
ferred to the Turks as Germany’s World 
War ally and praised them for not allow- 
ing Britain to drag them into the conflict. 
He lauded the bravery of the Greeks. He 
did not, as usual, promise the end of the 
war within a year. Instead, he said that 
the German Army would have still better 
weapons next year. And he proclaimed 
that the Reich could defeat any possible 
combination of powers. 


Africa 


Meanwhile, the transports from Greece 
brought back to Alexandria enough Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, and British to 
be formed into two divisions, but only 
after a rest and reequipping. In the wastes 
of the Western Desert the British and 
Axis forces fenced for position without 
either accomplishing any decisive action. 

The biggest engagement was an Axis 
attack on besieged Tobruk. For four days 
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German and Italian troops hammered at 
the little port. Tanks broke through the 
first line of perimeter defenses, constructed 
by the Fascists, and were thrown back 
by the British. At the end of the fourth 
day the attack slackened and halted. So 
did most other action. From the high 


Sahara to the south came a_ heavy 
sandstorm, the first sign of the dread 
“Khamsin” or sand-laden desert wind that 
strikes North Africa each spring. 

Air raids, however, went on, and British 
planes bombing German airports con- 
tinued to turn in ominous reports of great 
numbers of troop-carrying Junkers, the 
possible forerunners of an air and para- 
chute attack on the Nile Valley. From 
South Africa, however, came good news 
for the British. Premier Jan Smuts an- 
nounced that South African Air Force 
detachments were on the way to Egypt 
from Ethiopia and that, as the campaign 
there closed, troops would follow them. 


Traq 

Ever since the overthrow of the Iraqi 
Cabinet and the establishment of a new 
government by Premier Rashid Ali Beg 
Gailani last month, the British have ex- 
pected serious trouble in Iraq. Last week 
the explosion came, and at the moment 
of Britain’s other troubles in the Middle 
East. The ostensible reason was the 
landing of a contingent of British troops 
at Basra, Iraqi port at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Premier Gailani objected 
bitterly to this, contending that under 
the terms of the treaty of alliance the 
British troops previously landed should 
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ing of the Reichstag in the Kroll Opera 
House in Berlin. It last met in July 1940, 
when the Fiihrer offered to make peace 
with Britain after the French campaign. 






















Newsweek map 


Germany grasps at the Eastern Mediterranean 








Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. 
Italy entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. A great German air offensive be- 
gan against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September but failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove 
Italian forces back into Libya in twelve 
days. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 15—British reported in Greece. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

March 27-28—Italian Navy defeated 
by British in Eastern Mediterranean. 

April 3-13—Italo-German forces push 
British from Bengasi to Libyan-Egyptian 
frontier, encircling Tobruk. 

April 6—Hitler invades Yugoslavia 
and Greece. British enter Addis Ababa. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 16—Yugoslav Army collapses. 

April 19—British land strong force in 
Traq. 

April 23-27—Greek King and govern- 
ment flee to Crete; Germans enter 


Athens. 


Last Week 


May 1—British announce that 48,000 
of original 60,000 BEF safely evacuated 
from Greece. 

May 2—Beaverbrook appointed Min- 
ister of State in British Cabinet shake- 
up. Iraqis and British clash near Bagdad 
as Iraqi Premier asks Hitler’s aid. 
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Arrival: German conqueror salutes a Greek archbishop 
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*,.. and I shall ask the Fiihrer to find room for you in Valhalla’ 


have been moved out of the country be- 
fore more arrived. The British turned 
down his protests. 

At dawn on the morning of May 2, 
Iraqi troops, trained and equipped by the 
British, surrounded the Habbaniya air- 
port (pronounced Hab-a-ni’-yeh). This 
airdrome lies some 65 miles west of Bag- 
dad on the Euphrates River and consists 
of two parts. One is a flying-boat base on 
Lake Habbaniya, where Empire flying 
boats stop on the way to Australia. The 
other is a military airdrome a short dis- 
tance away at Dhibban. This is the head- 


quarters of the RAF in Iraq. Garrisoned 
by 5,000 men, it cost the British about 
$7,000,000 to construct. 

The Iraqi troops demanded that the 
British halt all operations and evacuate 
the airport. When the British refused, 
Iraqi artillery began shelling the field. In 
reply, RAF planes heavily bombed the 
batteries attacking Habbaniya. Other 
planes attacked the base of the British- 
trained Iraqi Air Force at Moascar Rashid, 
near Bagdad, practically destroying the 
airdrome and smashing 22 planes. 

At Basra, the British took over the 
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ort, the power plant, and the airdrome, 
fine new one that not only has bases 
ot Jandplanes but also facilities for fly- 
boats. The seizure settled one problem 
or the British, for Basra is the most im- 
ortant place in Iraq from their point of 
‘ew. It commands the vital Gulf of 
Persia and oil-producing districts of Ku- 
ait and Bahrein Island. It also is neces- 
ary for the defense of the huge refinery 
t Abadan, just across the river in Persia, 
there most of the output of the Persian 
il fields is refined. 
As for the other area of vital concern 
» Britain, the Mosul and Kirkuk oil fields 
the north, the British claimed that the 
i] was still flowing to the refinery at 
Haifa, on which the Mediterranean Fleet 
nd all the mechanized forces of the Army 
f the Nile depend for fuel. But from 
urkey and other points came reports that 
ic oil had been cut off, the wells flooded, 
nd that German planes had been sighted 
ying toward Iraq. 
























bignificance 


The hostilities in Iraq probably were of 
eater significance than any other move 
st week in the German drive to the Mid- 
le East, for this attack brought to a 
ead the long smoldering question of the 
Jations between all the Arab states and 
he British Empire. 

The story goes back to the World War. 
t that time the Arab tribes, urged by 
Britain, and especially through the efforts 
yf Lawrence of Arabia, revolted against 
he Turks. The British were on the point 
Mf choosing Ibn Saud of the Nejd as Arab 
eader of this revolt, when the agent sent 
o negotiate with him was killed. Conse- 
juently, leadership went to Sharif Hussein 
Mf Mecca and his two sons, Feisal and 
bdulla. 

During the struggle, the British High 
ommissioner in Cairo, Sir Henry Mc- 
[ahon, made a promise to Sharif Hussein 
) “recognize and support the independence 
ff the Arabs” in Arabia, Syria, and Meso- 
botamia except for a coastal strip in Syria. 
t the peace conferences, the Arabs called 
or the fulfillment of these promises—and 
Britain’s long struggle to escape from the 
onsequences of its own policy began. 
The first solution that was adopted by 
ondon, in conjunction with France, was 
o split the Arab lands up into a series of 
mall states. In Arabia they enjoyed ab- 
lute independence; in the north they 
ere under mandates, Syria being under 
rench administration and Palestine, 
tans-Jordan, and Iraq under the British. 
ince that time, each of these states has 
provided Britain with a constant succes- 
ion of problems, some due to internal con- 
litions in the country itself and others 
und up with the greater problem of Arab 
hationalism. 


























ARABIA: From the barren, rectangular 
peninsula of Arabia springs the fiercest 






Arab nationalism and most puritanical 
and fanatical Mohammedanism, that of the 
Wahabis, who enforce the Moslem bans 
against drink, tobacco, and gold or silver 
ornaments with literal severity. These 
desert nomads are ruled by Ibn Saud, a 
man 6 feet 4 inches tall, with a hook nose 
and enormous dignity. 

After the last war, the British stopped 
subsidizing Sharif Hussein, and hostilities 
broke out between his kingdom of the 
Hejaz and Ibn Saud, then ruler of the 
Nejd. By 1925 Ibn Saud had defeated 
Hussein and conquered his state, including 
the Holy City of Mecca. At the end of 
the struggle the British signed the Treaty 
of Jiddah with Ibn Saud, by which they 
recognized the independence of Saudi 
Arabia and the Arabs agreed to’ respect 
the rights of the small sheikdoms in 
Oman on the Persian Gulf and of the 
Bahrein Islands and Kuwait, all under 
British protection. 

There are still two unsettled issues be- 
tween Ibn Saud and the British. One is 
that of Jewish immigration in Palestine, 
which the desert Arabs fiercely oppose. 
The other is Saudi Arabia’s territorial claim 
to the strategically important port of 
Akaba in Trans-Jordan at the head of the 
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Red Sea. Despite these difficulties, Tbn 
Saud is generally accounted a friend of the 
British, although a very cautious, unde- 
monstrative one. In the mounting Iraq 
crisis, Britain needs all his influence, in- 
comparably the greatest in the Arab 
world. 

Winning Arab friends, however, has not 
been a signal British accomplishment since 
the last war. To deal successfully with 
these proud, disunited, and warlike people 
requires profound knowledge of their char- 
acter and, especially, of the involved re- 
lationships between local chieftains. In the 
last war Britain had in the Middle East a 
group of agents, including Lawrence, Lord 
Lloyd, Sir Arnold Wilson, Sir Ronald 
Storrs, and Sir Percy Cox, who could give 
the Nazis lessons in the subtle art of politi- 
cal infiltration. But Lawrence and many 
others of this group were embittered by the 
raw deal which they considered the Arabs 
got after the war, or fell out with postwar 
governments for other reasons. Only a few 
of the British agents now active, such as 
Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, the Ambassador 
to Bagdad, can equal their knowledge of 
the ways of Islam. 

One recent curious case is that of Harry 
St. John Philby. Philby traveled widely in 
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Iraq Oil: the Near East reservoir threatened by Germany 
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Arabia and wrote many books about it, 
became a Moslem and adopted native 
dress, and served for a long time as adviser 
to Ibn Saud. He is the only foreigner au- 
thorized to live in the Holy City of Mecca. 
Yet he was critical of British policy and on 
return to his home land dabbled in politics 
with the “People’s Party,” and appease- 
ment group. Philby was arrested and in- 
terned in Britain soon after the war 
started, and wasn’t released until last week, 
when the British needed all the expert help 
they could get in the Arab world. 

Such incidents as these have eased the 
way for the little army of Nazi agents 
working from Iraq and Iran, and even for 
the Italians, although Marshal Graziani’s 
brutal treatment of the Arabs in Libya 
did a lot to offset Mussolini’s claim to be 
the “protector of Islam.” 


Trans-JorpaAn: The high plateau of 
Trans-Jordan is governed by Britain’s 
most steadfast ally among the Arab rulers, 
the Emir Abdullah, son of Hussein and 
leader of the Arab armies that took Da- 
mascus from the Turks in 1918. Trans- 
Jordan was created partly in order to pro- 
vide a buffer state between Palestine and 
Iraq and partly to provide a throne for 
Abdullah. Across it runs the oil pipeline 
from Iraq. RAF armored-car units are sta- 
tioned there, and a desert track leads from 
Palestine to Bagdad. The Emir Abdullah 
has only opposed Britain once. Like all 
other Arabs, he objected to Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine. But when the 
British proposed four years ago to split 
Palestine in two and attach the Arab 
half to Trans-Jordan, Abdullah sup- 
ported the scheme. Two months ago the 
Emir issued a statement calling on the 
entire Moslem world to unite behind 
Britain. 

Paxestine: The Palestine mandate has 
formed one of Britain’s worst problems 
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Active war zone in the Middle East 


Sia-year-old King Feisal of Iraq 
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since the end of the World War. Th 
trouble sprang directly from the ters 
of the 1917 Balfour declaration in whic 
the British agreed to foster a Jewis 
National Home in the Holy Land. 4 
first this worked smoothly enough, but « 
Jews flocked to Palestine in increasing 
numbers Arab unrest and protests grew 
Serious rioting occurred in 1929, and frur 
1935 to 1938 a whole series of disorders 
took place. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Palestine 
has been heavily garrisoned by British 
troops and has been unusually quict. But 
it still remains the weak point in Britis 
relations with the Arabs because of the 
unsolved Jewish issue. Germans and Ita 
ians have constantly attempted to reviv 
this racial strife, and last week Berlir 
claimed that clashes had occurred it 
Jerusalem, furthermore, the Grand Mui 
of Jerusalem, the leader of Arab Ne 
tionalists who fled in 1937, is at presen! 
a refugee in Bagdad. He is a vigorous cy 
ponent of British policy toward the Aral, 
and probably could embarrass them ser: 
ously by using the Iraq conflict as an ex 
cuse to issue the call for a “holy war 
against them. 


Iraq: The rich valley of the Tigris ani 
the Euphrates started out as a headache 
for the British after their conquest of tt 
during the World War. From 1920 to 19% 
it was the scene of constant rebellions 
Then Winston Churchill, at that time 
Colonial Secretary, hit upon an idea, wit) 
the backing of Lawrence, of making 
Feisal, Abdullah’s brother and Hussein: 
other son, the king under a British 
mandate. 

For eleven years the solution worked 
well. The adroit Feisal played Iraq politics 
with great skill. In 1927 the British mat 
date was dropped, an alliance signed i!- 
stead, and in 1932 Iraq entered the Leagit 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


rODAY, THERE AWAITS you a whiskey so magnificent 
that we had to «ive it a special designation: The 1941 
Bottling of Four Roses. 

From the time the whiskies that go into this Four Roses 
were laid down, five years ago and longer, we’ve been 
pretty certain they would be exceptionally fine. For into 
their making had gone extraordinary care... and to their 
aging we applied added knowledge, added skill. 

But when we finally opened the barrels, even we were 


astonished at the surpassing excellence of these whiskies. 





EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 


Right then and there, we knew we had achieved a Four 
Roses more glorious, more satin-smooth, more flavorful, 
than any whiskey we had ever made or known. in all our 


76 years’ experience. 

So, no matter when you last tasted Four Roses, there is 
a new and thrilling experience in store for you when you 
taste the 1941 Bottling. Won’t you try 1t— today? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 proof. The straight 
g / ~ 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, 


Inc., Loursville & Baltimore. 






Henry Ford’s idea has come a long way! 





Many motorists of today can remember 
when the Ford business was started. 

America was growing. New horizons 
called for something new in transpor- 
tation. Motor cars would do it, but 
the car was a rich man’s toy. 

It was then that Henry Ford and his 
new idea went to work. 

Design a good and dependable car 
and sell it to people at a low price. 


That was the idea. Build it in volume 


to keep down the cost, and take a 
small profit on each car instead of a 
big one. That was how to work it. 

Out of that idea directly have come 
29 million Ford cars up to now. 

Out of it, besides, has come Ameri- 
ca’s mass production of many things 
at low prices. 

Out of it has come the whole motor 
car industry as we know it today. 


And out of it today comes a big 


Ford car that gives its owner better, 
more comfortable transportation than 
any price could buy a few short years 
ago. A car finer at many points in 
its design and in its quality than 
anything else you can buy at a com- 
parable price. 

Yes, Henry Ford’s idea has come a 
long way. And no one knows it better 
than the man who owns and drives 


the Ford car we build today! 
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Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each 741 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 





GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Soibelman 
Beaverbrook is second in command 


of Nations. But the next year Feisal died. 
His son, King Ghazi, who succeeded to the 
throne, was only 20. The country immedi- 
ately slipped into a series of political crises, 
in one of which the Premier was assassi- 
nated. These increased after the death of 
Ghazi in an automobile accident in 1939. 
His son, Feisal Il, who was 6 years old on 
May 2, has been King since his father’s 
death. 

All through this political turmoil one 
constant factor was the nationalism of the 
Iraqi Army and its increasingly anti-Brit- 
ish tendencies. These were reflected in poli- 
tics, and Rashid Ali Beg Gailani, who had 
first been Premier in 1935, actively sup- 
ported the German and Italian propaganda 
against the British. His chance came last 
month, when in an army coup he over- 
threw the Cabinet. One reason for the suc- 
cess of Gailani’s coup was the fact that the 
Regent, a cousin of King Feisal named 
Emir Abdul Illah, was away from Bagdad 
in Basra at the time. Abdul Illah placed 
himself under British protection and from 
Palestine called upon all Iraqis to throw 
out the anti-British government. 

The appeal of the Regent illuminated 
an aspect of the whole problem of British 
diplomacy in the Moslem states of the 
Middle East. To a large extent Britain is 
allied with the representatives of the 
status quo, while the Axis attracts the su- 
pernationalist elements. This is true in 
Egypt and Palestine, one a close ally and 
the other under British domination, as well 
as in Iraq. Germany and Italy are using 
all the resources of propaganda to take 
advantage of this situation and bring 
about the political disintegration of the 
Middle East states. The British, on the 
other hand, must maintain the present 
delicate balance in order to meet the forth- 
coming Axis military offensive. 








Churchill Counter 


Cabinet Shake-Up Steals Show 
From Grumblers Over Greece 


In Britain last week there was a rising 
tide of the same sort of criticism that was 
heard-when an earlier BEF had to pull so 
ignominiously out of Norway just a year 
ago. This time the political unrest was 
caused by the defeats in Greece and Libya 
and the Axis-inspired revolt in the Iraq 
desert. Newspapers of every political hue, 
from The Daily Herald on the left to The 
Times, which is so close to the government 
that it is almost an official organ, gave 
voice to what was being currently threshed 
out in battered pubs, air-raid shelters, or 
rich men’s clubs. The Times summed it up 
thus: “There is a widespread feeling, which 
it would be foolish to ignore, that we have 
fallen short in tackling the problems of 
large-scale organization.” 

The criticism was not as sharp as that 
leveled at the late Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain at the time of the Norwegian 
fiasco. Nevertheless, Prime Minister 
Churchill acted swiftly to get the jump on 
troublemakers. First, he asked for a vote 
of confidence to follow a two-day full-dress 
parliamentary debate this week on his gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war. That was 
no great risk, as the Prime Minister knew 
his stock stood high with the rank and file. 
But following announcement of the de- 
bate he reshuffled the Cabinet to remove 
at least some of the grounds for com- 
plaint. 

Only one newcomer was brought into the 
government. Frederick James Leathers, a 
lean, 60-year-old self-made big business- 
man and coal expert who had been an ad- 
viser in the Shipping Ministry, was named 
head of a new joint Shipping and Trans- 
port Ministry, to be called the Ministry of 
Wartime Communications. Although not 
listed in Who’s Who, Leathers is a director 
of 60 British, Dutch, and French com- 
panies handling shipping, lighterage, and 
transport of coal and cement and is man- 
aging director of William Cory & Son, Ltd., 
steamship owners and oil importers, for 
whom he had started work as office boy at 
14. As he wasn’t an M. P., he had to be 
made a peer to give him a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

One of his main jobs will be to speed up 
the turn-around of ships in British ports so 
Britain can get the most out of its available 
tonnage. Ronald H. Cross, former Shipping 
Minister, was sent to Australia as High 
Commissioner. Although considered able 
and energetic, Cross had suffered from a 
muddle of divided authority in handling 
shipping, with his own Ministry, the Min- 
istry of Transport, the Admiralty, and pri- 
vate shipowners all pressing claims which 
interfered with the unloading, turn-around, 
or repair of ships. 

The real surprise in the Cabinet reorgani- 
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zation, however, came in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s removal from the post of Aircraft 
Production Minister and appointment as 
Minister of State. Lt. Col. John T. C. 
Moore-Brabazon, 57, who had been Trans- 
port Minister and a pioneer in British fly- 
ing, stepped into Beaverbrook’s shoes. 
“The Beaver,” as the 61-year-old gnome- 
like little Canadian-born press lord is 
known, has a reputation as a ruthless go- 
getter. Once a newsboy, he made a fortune 
before he was 30, won 2,500,000 readers for 
his Daily Express, and in the war had 
worked wonders in airplane production by 
cutting through red tape and riding rough- 
shod over bureaucrats. It wasn’t officially 
explained just what his new assignment is 
to be but it was generally conceded that 
Churchill had made him his second in 
command. His own paper predicted that 
his “transfer to a job without departmental 
cares means he can be thrown by the Prime 
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Moore-Brabazon rushes planes 
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The Axis Squeeze in the Mediterranean 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


As the grand strategical plan of 
the Axis unfolds, it reveals a Gar- 
gantuan offensive for domination of the 
Mediterranean and its shores. Three ef- 
forts are involved: those against Egypt, 
the Middle East, and Gibraltar. Since 
the second and third in this gigantic 
plan are for the future to disclose, 
this discussion will be focused on 
the Mediterranean offensive, now in 
progress. 

As all water areas are held from key 
land points or bases, the present Axis 
offensive is directed against the British- 
held Crete-Cyprus-Alexandria triangle 
(see map, page 21). Crete is being at- 
tacked by air, while the approaches to 
Cyprus are being developed and has- 
tened in view of the fast developing mil- 
itary situation in Iraq. But the main 
attack is by land against Alexandria, 
the key of all the key points in this 
theater of operations, now that Suez is 
of minor importance because of the 
more extended use of the route around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


It is from Alexandria that the Brit- 
ish police the sea and clear the air of 
hostile craft. It is from there they 
steam to attack the Axis land forces 
along the African coast and slash at the 
Italian supply route across the Medi- 
terranean. And it is from there that the 
oil pipeline head at Haifa is secured and 
passage through the Suez is maintained. 
For possession of this naval base, the 
Axis forces are now locked with those 
of the British along the shores of North 
Africa in the frontier zones at Tobruk 
and Sollum, where Libya and Egypt 
meet. 

As the British are not surrounded at 
Tobruk, they are not forced by encircle- 
ment tactics into a do-or-die struggle. 
Although cut off by land, their position 
is a good one, since it lies across the 
main highway, has open sea communi- 
cations and the supporting gunfire of 
the Royal Navy. Lying on the flank of 
any advance into Egypt, Tobruk is a 
threat, and, if strong enough, its garri- 
son could halt any deep penetration by 
Axis forces. 

The present British grip in the Sollum 
area was given up once before when 
their columns were driven back by the 
Italians on Sidi Barrani and into the 
defenses of Mersa-Matruh. 

The Matruh position, however, is an 


entrenched camp, dating back to World 
War days, and in this area the British 
have built their main line of resistance 
against encroachments from Libya. It is 
strongly fortified and barbed-wire en- 
closed, with elaborate machine-gun 
nests organized in depth, concrete pill- 
boxes, and gun emplacements. Its post- 
command rooms are 20 feet under- 
ground, and the whole is covered by 
communicating trenches. These Matruh 
defenses are strengthened by several 
miles of soft white sand hills, and 
farther inland are deep-cut wadies, or 
ravines, with intervening rough ridges, 
all combining to make the position 
naturally strong. 

However, the danger to the British 
forces is that they face two fronts, 
Libya and the Near East. To win, they 
must be successful on both fronts, 
whereas victory on either for the Axis 
would put Hitler on his objective. 

Hence, on the Axis side, the strategy 
of dividing the British forces and 
squeezing the segments separately may 
be expected, if German and Italian 
reinforcements permit the resumption 
of the offensive. 


This strategy may develop into the 
use of strong containing forces, making 
holding attacks against the British 
coastal positions, while the main offen- 
sive is launched’ eastward across the 
desert to the Nile. In such a movement, 
because of the long intervening spaces 
separating the oases and the occupied 
centers in this region, employment on a 
large scale of air-borne and parachute 
troops may be expected. 

An offensive of this kind over the 
Jarabub-Siwa-Bahariya route was open 
to Marshal Graziani (Newsweek, Nov. 
4, 1940), before his defeat by General 
Wavell. If successfully executed now 
under German leadership, it would iso- 
late the present British positions, sever 
Egypt in two parts, and cut the Nile 
and highway supply and communication 
routes southward to the Sudan and 
Ethiopia. Such a push across the in- 
terior of Egypt avoids facing the guns 
of the Royal Navy and, if successful, 
would bring a decisive Axis victory in 
this region. But it would require beat- 
ing the desert with its sands, sun, night 
cold, wind storms, and water shortages. 
Still, the German High Command may 
prove equal even to this task. 
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Minister into the battle wherever it ; 
hottest.” 

Beaverbrook never cares on whose tog 
he may tread. Only two days after his y 
job was announced, his Express lashed oy 
at “bunk merchants”: “Among other faj 
tales we read yesterday were: (1) the Ge. 
man Army is rotting in Holland; (2) the 
is mutiny amoung U-boat crews; (3) Ru 
sia is going to fight Germany. On the cop, 
trary, we have been licked in Norway, 
licked in France, Belgium, and Hellang 
licked in Libya, and licked in Gree 
Believe nothing good in this war until yoy 
see it and until you earn it.” 









Evacuation 

Besides the setbacks abroad and they 
political repercussions at ‘home, Church 
had another unpleasant fact to face las 
week. The historic southwestern Channd 
port of Plymouth had been so heavily 
bombed during three successive night raids 
the previous week and again on April 4 
that the government had to order the con. 
pulsory evacuation of 10,000 children and 
the young mothers and infirm there. 

It was the first time such a step had 
been taken. Indeed, for several days many 
bombed-out Plymouth people had _ been 
jamming roads from the town, sleeping at 
night on nearby moors. Such disorgani- 
zation created by fleeing refugees is con- 
sidered an especial danger because it would 
help the Germans in an invasion at 
tempt. 

Plymouth had another bad raid on April 
29, the fifth in eight nights. Whole districts 
of the town looked like no man’s land. It 
had become the most devastated place in 
all Britain. Then the western port of Liver- 
pool had its turn, also being fiercely at- 
tacked four nights in a row, on May 1-4. 
However, in bright moonlight during the 
third and fourth raids, British night fight- 
ers made their best score to date, downing 
nineteen enemy planes, while three other 
machines were shot down by anti-aircraft 
guns, and the balloon barrage brought 
down one. On the night of May 4 the Luft- 
waffe also raided North Ireland again, but 
one unexpected result was to bring one of 
the few recorded instances of cooperation 
between this territory and Eire: When 
bombs started fires in Belfast, fire appa- 
ratus from Eire crossed the line and helped 
fight them. 

For its part, the RAF continued day- 
light raids on enemy territory, ranging 4 
far as the Emden naval base on April 2%, 
dealt more heavy blows to Kiel, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Brest, Cologne, Diisse!dorl, 
and Mannheim, and claimed the destruc- 
tion of 42,000 tons of German shipping of 
Germany, Holland, France, and Norway 
between April 17 and 23. 


{ On May $3 the German High Command 
announced that in April Britain lost 1.211, 
000 tons of shipping. On the same day the 
German DNB news agency estimated Brit: 
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(se Mowier_on your first 
tilm with Cine-Kodak 


T’S EASY, even for a beginner. Just 
three simple steps (see right), and 
even though you’ve never made a movie 
before in your life, you can get great 
movies—with Ciné-Kodak. 

Every Ciné-Kodak is more than a 
wonderful home movie camera. It’s part 
of a complete plan for trouble-free movie 
making. Eastman, and Eastman only, 
gives you the entire equipment and 
service you need: Ciné-Kodak—there’s 


TO MAKE 16-MM. MOVIES. . . Ciné- 
Kodak “E” //3.5—the low-priced “'Six- 
teen” that has so many high-priced 
camera features; $39.50. Or Ciné-Kodak 
“K” £/1.9—for years the most widely 
used 16-mm. movie camera; $76.50. 
Tops in convenience and ability is the 


a model exactly suited to your needs; 
superior Ciné-Kodak Film in black-and- 
white or FULL-COLOR Kodachrome; 
processing service that’s convenient and 
included in the price of your film; and 
Kodascope, the projector that shows your 
movies clearly and brilliantly —Eastman 
all, and all designed to work together. 


Your dealer will show you Eastman 
home movie equipment . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


smart, compact Magazine Ciné-Kodak. 
No film “‘threading’’—just open the 
camera, slip ina magazine. Three speeds, 
including slow motion . . . ultra-fast 
f/1.9 lens interchangeable with eight 
accessory lenses—all served by the one 
finder system. $112.50. 


Cine:- 
Kodak 


EASTMAN’S FINER HOME 
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British Sea Strategy in the Axis Squeeze 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


‘Bhe rapid shrinkage of what may 
be called the “offensive area” available 
for British sea power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean can best be illustrated 
by comparing two Admiralty announce- 
ments, one of last Feb. 22 and the other 
of April 25. 

On the first date, the Admiralty de- 
clared a danger zone which included the 
Mediterranean coast of Italy to Cape 
Sta. Maria di Leuca, then across to Ben- 
gasi and along the African coast to 
Cape Bon, but outside the 3-mile limit 
of French Tunisian waters. Carried 
across from Cape Bon, this danger zone 
enveloped Sardinia, the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
and Sicily and its straits. 

Calling this a danger zone implied 
that it had been mined. Actually, of 
course, it is physically impossible to 
mine such an area thoroughly. What 
the British created was a zone of purely 
defensive operations to be protected by 
such mines, naval craft, and planes as 
were available while the main Mediter- 
ranean force went on to active opera- 
tions in support of Greece in the Adri- 
atic and the Aegean. 

Now, however, the defeat in Greece 
has still further reduced the free exer- 
cise of sea power. The Adriatic and 
Aegean have lost their previous im- 
portance. Turkey, once firm for Brit- 
ain, is wavering, and French Tunisia 
and Syria are directly threatened by 
Germany. Consequently, a second Ad- 
miralty announcement defines a new 
danger zone, or defensive area. This 
sweeps along the North African coast 
from Bengasi eastward to Ras el Ken- 
ayis, just off Matruh, then across the 
sea to Cape Khelidonia in Turkey, and 
from there along the Turkish coast and 
around the coast of Greece to cover the 
entire Adriatic. 

The line from Matruh to Cape Kheli- 
donia cuts across the triangle of bases 
formed by Crete, Cyprus, and Alexan- 
dria (see map, page 21), but the posi- 
tion at Crete is in reality a defensive one 
exposed to heavy air attack. The real 
offensive sea area lies behind the line 
Matruh-Cape Khelidonia. It includes 
Cyprus, the fleet base at Alexandria, 
and the excellent Gulf of Alexandretta 
provided use of it can be secured from 
Turkey. Outside this zone, widely dis- 
persed sea and air power must do every- 
thing possible to prevent Axis move- 


ments to Africa. But inside the region 
sufficient naval force must be concen- 
trated where there is a free exit to the 
sea, to assist Turkey if needed, and to 
escort troops in transports as they move 
through mine-free waters to any de- 
sired locality. 


The situation is serious, but what 
is happening in the Mediterranean now 
is only one phase of British grand strat- 
egy. This strategy embraces two schools 
of thought and a consequent different 
line of action for each. The older school, 
and the one to which the government 
has been committed up to the present, 
believes that Britain must maintain 
some foothold in or near Europe. The 
second is made up of adherents of a 
more distinctly imperial policy. They 
believe that Britain’s vast power lies in 
the resources of the empire, and if the 
Continental policy fails the war can 
still continue in its second phase, con- 
ducted on different lines, with an em- 
pire’s strength behind it. 

The center of effort of both schemes 
of political and military strategy is now 
in the British Isles, and if we support 
Britain actively her position and ours 
are increased in strength relative to the 
Reich. This is especially so if the de- 
feat in Greece and the dangerous posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean mean that 
Britain has to resort to the imperial 
strategy. For Hitler then has before 
him the prospect of a long war and the 
task of reorganizing the sullen countries 
he has overrun, while our strength and 
that of the empire grow apace. 

The effect on the Axis partner in the 
Pacific also would be profound. Japan 
understands these things and has less 
cause for elation with every Nazi vic- 
tory. With Britain conducting the war 
under a Continental policy, Japan has 
been more or less free to roam in the 
Orient. But let Britain be driven out of 
the Mediterranean and forced to adopt 
a freer sea strategy, with part of the 
fleet going to the British Isles and the 
bulk of it to Singapore, and Japan then 
faces the prospect of being squeezed be- 
tween two powerful antagonists. And 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka knows in 
his heart that the demands of the Axis 
partnership in a prolonged war would 
conflict with the best interests of 
Japan. 
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ish shipping losses from the start of th 
war to May 1 at 10,917,000 tons out ¢ 
22,800,000 ts available. Previously, , 
British estir.».e had put the total loss t, 
March 25 at more than 5,302,000 tons, 













Nazi Headache 


Norway Seethes With Sabotag 
in Face of Gestapo Crackdowns 








When the defeated British and Freng 
Expeditionary Force withdrew from No. 
way a year ago this May 2, the county 
they left behind apparently was supine up. 
der the German conquest, knocked out by 
its own unpreparedness and by internd 
treachery as much as by the speed of the 
Nazi attack. It seemed that the only profit 
anybody except Germany got from the 
campaign was the addition of a new word 
to the English vocabulary: “quisling” as 4 
synonym for “Trojan horse” or “fifth col. 
umnist,” taken from the name of the Nor. 
wegian Nazi, Maj. Vidkun Quisling, who 
had prepared the way for his country’ 
downfall. 

A year later, Norway presents a different 
picture. The British rate Norwegians in 
their armed forces, or training in Canada, 
more determined than any other allies, 
with the possible exception of the Poles, 
Recent sea forays against the Norwegian 
coast have shown the local population 
anxious to help and strong in animosity 
toward the Germans. In spite of the 
presence of some 250,000 German soldiers 
and uncounted thousands of Gestapo men, 
Norwegian resistance has rallied to such 
an extent that seasoned observers who 
have left the country predict revolt and 
say that already the unrest detracts from 
the value of Norway as a base for attack 
against Britain. 




































Noncooperation 


For months the Nazis tried in vain to 
persuade the Norwegians to cooperate in 
their “new order.” Finally they had to 
give up, falling back on Major Quisling. 
Last Sept. 25 Josef Terboven, the 42-year- 
old spectacled little ex-bank clerk who is 
Hitler’s commissioner there, dissolved all 
political parties except Quisling’s Fascist 
Nasjonal Samling, or National Union. Ter- 
boven also announced that King Haakon, 
who had fled to Britain, had been deposed. 
Even in a puppet Parliament, however, 
the Nazis were unable to get the required 
two-thirds majority vote to depose the 
King. Haakon could lose his throne by 
staying away from his country for more 
than six months at a time, but there have 
been many reports that he gets around 
that by brief landings on Norwegian soil 
during raids by the British or Free Nor- 
wegian forces. : 

As a symbol of resistance, Haakon 5 
toasted in homes, and coins with his 
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in smooth ... it’s thrilling . . . it’s effortless 
...80 different from the way you’ve been 
driving, that you must try it for yourself to ap- 
preciate how wonderful Fluid Driving really is! 


Chrysler’s Fluid Drive does more for the 
driver than any other motoring improvement 
in history. It makes driving really fun! 


It’s so much easier, so much simpler, so 
much smoother, quieter and safer . . . that 
you'll never want to go back to the old way, 
once you’ve driven a beautiful new Chrysler 
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with Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission. 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 


Why work when you don’t have to? Why push 
a clutch? Why shove a gear lever? Take a ride 
in a Chrysler and see how much easier it is to 
“Fluid Drive’ away! 


Your Chrysler dealer cordially invites you 
to take the wheel and try Chrysler Fluid Driving. 
Won't you call him on the ’phone and make a 
date? He’ll be delighted ... and so will you! 





*Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, CBS, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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Das ist der ganze Untcrschied. 


»» Die gtofe ftupide Hamme\lherde.” 


* Hitler und Stalin sind nicht etwa Schépter : awe toe te 4 
- gt F-, oH aby tan und unter o mt Souani , dak 
Bereitschatt der Ay 3 ismus zu | °S lich um revolutiondire Taten handle. ~ - 
gS einen Hitler und einen | 3% Strafen-Mraiwallen und Zaalidlahten 
miglich."* mipbraudyt. 
Ja AGt und Bann. 


Dicje Nlique jogenaniter Revolue 
tionare war c3, die dic Welt aus Deutich- 
laud verbannte, und Deutjdland aus ber 
BWelt. Siv ijt jduld, wenn Deutjhtun 
Heute gleidjbedentend ijt mit Barbarei, 





New York Times. 
» Die grope itupide Hammetherde.” 
So begeidnete Hitler in ,, Wein Kampf” 
das deutidje Volf. 
Sieben Jahre lang ertrug dad deutide 
Bolt dic verabjcheunngsiviirdigite Dif- 































taturaller 3viten. Coll dic Belt deshalb 
glauben, dak Hitler rect hatte ? 
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und wenn TDeutidlands Name in den 
Schinus geseert wurde. Tas deutjche 








Courtesy The Yale Daily News 


News from the air: RAF drops the Cloudy Observer for German readers 


initials and the motto “All for Norway” 
were worn as medallions till they were 
banned. At one time people put paper 
clips on their lapels to show that they were 
sticking together, but that, too, was for- 
bidden. Now tiny Norwegian flags are 
worn. 

Quisling organized gangs of so-called 
Hirdmen, named after the old Hird or 
royal guard, wearing a dark blue ski outfit 
as uniform, to help the Nazi troops and 
Gestapo keep order. They have been un- 
able to do so despite visits by Gestapo 
Chief Heinrich Himmler and Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels. Heavy fines, 
imprisonment, and even executions have 
not prevented the Norwegians from in- 
cessantly demonstrating against the Nazis, 
Once a bomb exploded only a few feet 
away from Quisling; on other occasions he 
has been booed and pelted with clods and 
eggs, and the entire audience left the Oslo 
National Theater when he appeared in the 
royal box. Quisling has not been able to 
win over more than 2 or 3 per cent of the 
country, although the Nazi new order has 
received the approval of Knut Hamsun, 
the author who has long been anti-British; 
of the noted composer Christian Sinding, 
and of Erling Bjérnson, youngest son of 
the composer of the Norwegian national 
anthem. 

The most serious sign of opposition to 
Nazi rule has been the repeated sabotag- 
ing of German communications. The im- 





portant Bergen-Oslo railway was made im- 
passable in ten places; there was a wave 
of suspicious landslides along mountain 
roads and railways; food trains bound for 
the Reich have been derailed, holes drilled 
in boats, gasoline diluted with water, and 
road signs removed or turned around to 
confuse the Nazis. Although death is the 
penalty for cutting German telegraph or 
telephone lines, the practice persists. On 
April 21, three western counties were 
subjected to a collective fine of 500,000 
kroner, the heaviest since the occupation, 
for sabotage of this kind. Cut lines from 
German headquarters frequently prevent 
warnings of British air raids. 

Half the Oslo police force walked out 
when the men were ordered to join Quis- 
ling’s Hird, and the Supreme Court re- 
signed in a body as a protest against the 
ereation of People’s Courts on the Nazi 
type to deal with political cases. Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav of Oslo headed a delega- 
tion of clergy who complained to Terboven 
about the brutality of the Nazis (News- 
wEEK, March 31). As a result, the church 
last week was threatened with “incalcu- 
lable consequences” if it didn’t adopt a 
more “tolerant” attitude. Finally, on May 
3, some 2,000 Oslo doctors and hospital 
attendants warned that they would go on 
strike unless the Quislingites released Dr. 
Roly Gijissing, noted psychiatrist head of 
the Dikemark insane asylum, who had 
been kidnapped by Hirdmen. 
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Sidelights of the War 


Canadian Foresters reported last wee 
that, being cut off by ice and impassab 
roads, they used smoke signals to recryjt 
army volunteers from the Indian settl. 
ment on Christian Island in Georgian Bay 
Ont. Three Indians read the signals anj 
arrived by rowboat after a long ha 
through the river ice. 












“| Because of paper shortages, leading Brit. 
ish dailies have been cut to a third or leg 
of their prewar size. The London Times has 
dropped from about 30 pages to 10, The 
Daily Express from about 20 to 6 and 
sometimes 4, and the Manchester Guard. 
ian from about 28 to 8. In Italy, a decree 
last week reduced newspapers to 4-page 
issues on alternate days. 


€ The smallest paper publisher in Britain, 
however, is the Wolkiger Beobachter, , 
propaganda leaflet distributed by “air 
mail” from bombers over Germany. Its 
name, meaning Cloudy Observer, is a para- 
phrase of the German official party organ 
Vélkischer Beobachter, or People’s Ob- 


server. 


“ Following new cuts in Dutch food allow- 
ances, it was reported on May 2 that the 
Netherlands Sporting Association had 
banned foot races over distances of more 
than 5,000 meters (about 3 miles) to guard 
against overexertion of athletes. A recent 
report from: Spain said that bullfights may 
be curtailed because the bulls are too weak. 


“ Faced with a lack of safe forms of in- 
vestment, thrifty Parisians crowd the open- 
air stamp markets of the Champs Elysées 
and the auction rooms of the Hétel Drouot 
to buy up old stamps, especially those of 
German-occupied countries, which often go 
for four-figure prices. 


“ When the Alsatian city of Strasbourg 
was evacuated early in the war, dried-up 
sewers became highways through which 
rats got into cellars and warehouses. Now 
German officials, beset with a rat plague 
which threatens to make the city indef- 
nitely uninhabitable, have applied to the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris for help. 


“Former King Carol of Rumania and 
Magda Lupescu sailed from Lisbon last 
week aboard the American Export liner 
Excambion for Bermuda and Cuba. Listed 
as “Count Vrancea” and “Madame Helene 
Lorenz.” 


"Since the British have threatenc:! to 
bomb Rome if the Axis bombs Cairo, sand- 
bags were placed last week around the 
famous Antonine Column, celebrating the 
victories of Marcus Aurelius, which stands 
in the Piazza Colonna at the center o! the 
city. 

{ Both Britain and France, who have been 
on summer time all winter, advanced their 


clocks another hour last week, thus syn- 
chronizing with that of Germany an six 
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It is with sober appreciation of its 
importance that we undertake our 
assignment in the vast task of provid- 
ing adequate defense for the nation. 


Our job is to contribute to the produc- 
tion of the nation’s first-line bombers. 
We are now engaged in manufactur- 
ing parts and subassemblies for the 
U. S. Army’s B25-C, twin-engined 
bomber pictured above. This bomber 
is being built in collaboration with 
North American Aviation, Inc.—a 
company noted throughout the air- 
craft industry for its record produc- 
tion of combat planes. 


This is work with which we are not 
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as to invite disaster 


entirely unfamiliar, since at the close 
of the last war we were turning out 
airplanes at the rate of forty a day. 


Those ships, of course, were far simpler 
to produce than the complex and 
super-powered warbirds that streak 
through the skies today. 


But the Body by Fisher of that time 
was not as far advanced as it is today, 
and we now bring better facilities and 
more production knowledge to the 
job than ever before. 


Not all of our plants and machinery 
are usable in this prime task of 
strengthening America’s defense. 


ok 
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Soon it will be BOMBERS by Lesher 


Those that are not will continue to 
produce for the normal needs of the 
country and its people. 


But the order of the day is speed and 
more speed, volume and still greater 
volume, in the production of things 
that guarantee national security. 


And with Fisher, as with every loyal 
American, that order comes first. . 
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hours ahead of Eastern Daylight Time. 
The British purpose, however, was not to 
get in step with Berlin but to take ad- 
vantage of the shorter hours of black- 
out. 





Axis Peace Dream 


Japanese Version Curbs U.S. 
and Breaks Up British Empire 


The Japan Times and Advertiser, a 
newspaper controlled by Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka, on April 29 published 
an “abstract exploration” of peace for the 
whole Axis partnership as well as for the 
Orient. Admitting it was offering “victors’ 
terms,” the newspaper asserted bluntly 
that the Axis Powers, by reason of their 
dominant position, had the right to impose 
their will. The conditions fell into six classi- 
fications: 

1—Britain was shunted to the rank of a 
minor power. After India and South Africa 
had been labeled independent states and 
Australia declared open to Japanese pene- 
tration, little remained but the Mother 
Country and Canada. 

2—The United States was promised a 
sphere of interest embracing Canada, New- 
foundland, Greenland, and Central Ameri- 
ca, and the paper suggested that the Brit- 
ish Government probably would move to 
Canada, and hence into this sphere of in- 
fluence. The United States, however, was 
enjoined from forming any hegemony over 
South America that might collide with 
Axis economic maneuvers on that conti- 
nent. 

$8—In the disposal of sea power, the 
Japanese plan put the finishing touches 
on the democracies. Considered as a unit, 
the United States and British Navies would 
be forced to retard their naval programs 
until the Axis had built itself up to 
parity. Further to weaken the Anglo-Saxon 
world, the British Fleet would be required 
to get out of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas and to demilitarize the great bases of 
Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong. As an American naval base, Hawaii 
would be reduced in strength, and west 
of that fortress no American bases would 
be allowed. 

4—To Germany was allocated all Con- 
tinental Europe, North Africa, and an un- 
defined zone into the Near East. Italy was 
relegated to the role of “junior partner”; 
France was accorded the mere possibility 
of co-administration rights in Africa; and 
the Netherlands was extinguished alto- 
gether. 

5—Japan’s loot was claimed by indi- 
rection: Native rule was prescribed for the 
Philippines, the Netherlands Indies, and 
French Indo-China, but all were grouped 
under a Japanese “co-prosperity sphere.” 

6—Russia, while nominally ranked as a 
world power, ws mentioned but twice: in 











an admonition to demilitarize Siberia, and 
in a tentative proposal for joint Turkish- 
Soviet control of the Sea of Marmora. 


Uncertainty 

Although this preview of an Axis victory 
apparently was designed to show what 
confidence Matsuoka had brought back 
from his Berlin-Rome-Moscow tour, Jap- 
anese opinion did not appear entirely con- 
vinced. Opposition to the neutrality pact 
which he signed with Russia broke out in 
two newspapers, Hochi, which berated the 
Foreign Minister for taking on cocky airs 
since his return, and Miyako, which point- 
ed out that Neville Chamberlain had been 
acclaimed after his return from Munich 
only to find his victory was a defeat. 

Meanwhile, another trial balloon plum- 
meted to earth. A vague suggestion of 
anonymous origin, that Matsuoka attempt 
to patch up Japanese-American relations 
by visiting President Roosevelt in Wash- 
ington received official notice on April 30 
when the Cabinet spokesman, Koh Ishii, 
announced he would put the matter up to 
Matsuoka. On top of this, the expert on 
Japanese-American affairs, Yusuke Tsuru- 
mi, urged the Foreign Minister to make 
the trip, providing that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull extended a formal invitation. 
Such a bid, whatever the outcome, would 
have afforded a useful clue to America’s 
intentions. 

No invitation came, however, and on 
May 4 Matsuoka denied he planned to 








visit the United States: “I have studi, 
America and I know the conditions, | 
doubt, however, whether Mr. Roosevelt , 
Mr. Hull are able to grasp the true sity, 
tion in the Far East. I believe Japaney, 
United States problems could easily , 
solved if Roosevelt or Hull visited Japay 
rather than my going to the Units 
States.” 





New Venezuela Pilot 


Good-Neighbor Policy F: vorej 
by President Medina Angarita 


South America’s Liberator, Simon Bol. 
var, died in 1830 with a bitter propheey 
on his lips: “I have plowed the sea. Oy 
America will fall into the hands of vulgx 
tyrants.” 

Nowhere on the continent did his word 
come true so thoroughly as in his natiy 
Venezuela. Dictatorship followed dictator. 
ship, culminating in the harsh regime ¢ 
Juan Vicente Gomez, who seized powe 
in 1908 and held it for 27 years. 

An illegitimate half-breed, Gomez rule 
Venezuela as if land and people were his 
private property. Those of his opponents 
who didn’t flee into exile were flung int 
prison to perish from torture and starve. 
tion. Men were hanged in chains and left 
to be consumed by vultures. When the 
prisons were crammed, anti-Gomezite 
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Whether you need gasoline or not... 


asia Cee aaa 


OTHING is more welcome to 
experienced motorists than a 
Texaco Registered Rest Room 
Sign —for, they have learned to trust 
that sign... learned that it means a 
spic-and-span rest room... a pleasant 
place in which to freshen-up! 
We Texaco Dealers are proud of the 
trust placed in us. That is why —in 
all 48 States—we keep our Registered 
Rest Rooms clean and completely 
equipped with running water, soap, 
towels, mirror for your convenience. 
Every Registered Rest Room is backed 
by a Texaco Dealer’s signed pledge. 
The famous ‘White Patrol” inspec- 
tion cars help us keep this pledge of 
cleanliness. When you stop ata Texaco 


REST 
ROOM 


A TEXACO DEALER SERVICE 





Dealer's, don’t forget that you can get 
those two famous gasolines—fast-fir- 
ing FIRE-CHIEF, preferred by most 
tourists —or SKY CHIEF, the luxury 
fuel for those who want the best. 


You get Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil, the quality oil that is 100°% dis- 
tilled, or Insulated Texaco Motor Oil, 
the long-distance oil at 25c. Drive 
in where you see the Texaco Star... 
you're always welcome. 

TUNE IN FRED ALLEN in ao full-hour 
program every Wed. Night, C.8.S., 


9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T.,8:00C.D.T 
7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P. T. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 





3,000 miles apart today...but hell be home tomorrow 

















@ Gone is the dread of distance. Gone is the nen 
loneliness of isolation. Relatives and friends mame 
are no longer separated by the many miles 
on the map. They are as close as the few 
hours in an American Airlines timetable. 
Until you have tried travel by Flagship, you 
can’t believe how enjoyable it is. Then you'll vscson _ AMERICANJAIRLINES sxc} 
wonder why you ever delayed your decision os SYSTEM MAP f 
to travel this modern way. peice eee 
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were put into road gangs where they died 
like flies. All opposition wiped out, Gomez 
was free to amass a $125,000,000 fortune 
and build himself a 200-room palace. 
Though he was a bachelor, the official 
count of his children was 100. 

When Gomez died in 1935, at the age 
of 81, 14 tons of leg irons were thrown 
into the sea and 97 Gémez relations were 
chased into exile. Returning exiles, in- 
cluding journalists, novelists, and poets, 
crusaded for a return to democracy. 

Liberal hopes were dashed momentarily 
when Gémez’s War Minister and right- 
hand man, Gen. Eleazar Lépez Contre- 
ras, was named President. The new leader, 
however, resolutely turned his back on 
Goémezism. Freedom of speech was re- 
stored; political prisoners were released, 
and Congress, at Lépez Contreras’ own 
suggestion, reduced the Presidential term 
from seven to five years, with a proviso 
that no incumbent might serve two con- 
secutive terms. In 1938 the President 
launched a “three-year plan,” which in- 
cluded a program of public works and re- 
forms in education and health. 

On April 15 the Lépez Contreras ad- 
ministration officially came to an end. 
According to the Venezuelan Constitution, 
the President is elected by Congress, which 
considered three leading candidates: Gen. 
Isaias Medina Angarita, Minister of War; 
Romulo Gallegos Freire, internationally 
known writer and educator, and Dr. Dio- 
genes Escalante, Ambassador to Washing- 
ton. On April 28, 43-year-old General 
Medina Angarita was proclaimed Presi- 
dent by 120 out of 137 votes. 


Pledges 

As the hot, tropical dusk fell on Cara- 
cas, the capital, Medina Angarita, a tall 
military figure, husky, swarthy, and bald, 
faced a battery of interviewers. Tired from 
shaking thousands of hands, he spoke with 
slow deliberation. The Lopez Contreras 
reforms would be continued, he reassured 
the country. Asked to define his attitude 
on Pan-American solidarity, he recalled 
his visit to Washington and his conference 
with President Roosevelt last year. Of the 
good-neighbor policy he said: “It is a 
policy I view with interest and under- 
standing. I feel it serves to further the 
democratic aim that my government will 
uphold . . . Nations living close together 
must stick together.” Referring to the war, 
he added: “Venezuela can guarautee its 
national territory with the armed forces 
it has at present and those that are 
Planned against any possible encroach- 
ment by totalitarian powers.” 

Medina Angarita’s sole political experi- 
ence was gained in his post as Minister of 
War. He entered the Venezuelan Military 
Academy at the age of 15 and was made 
a second lieutenant upon his graduation 
in 1914. Working up through the military 
hierarchy by slow degrees he became chief 
of staff in 1936 and a general last year. 





Wide World 
Medina, new Venezuelan President 


A bachelor, he was married last week, 
two days after his election, to Sefiora Irma 
Felizola de Vega, member of a prominent 
Venezuelan family. 

On the economic and political front, 
Medina Angarita began his administration 
with marked advantages. The country has 
no public debt. A sound currency is backed 
by substantial gold reserves. It is the third 
largest oil producer in the world, the 
United States ranking first and Russia 
second. Its exports are also rich in coffee, 
gold, cacao, cattle, and hides, thus insur- 
ing natural markets in the United States. 
Political opposition to the government is 
almost nonexistent. 

On the other hand, the social reforms 
started by Lépez Contreras have not yet 
wiped out the exceptionally sharp hiatus 
between the condition of rich and poor. 
The population of only 3,491,159 scattered 


over 352,170 square miles, or nearly three 
times the area of Italy, has long been 
known for a high illiteracy rate and low 
standards of health, caused mainly by 
malnutrition. 


Week in the World 


Canapa: In Hamilton, Ont., on April 27 
more than 2,700 employes of the National 
Steel Car Corp., which manufactures shells, 
struck because of the dismissal of George 
Tanner, president of the plant’s CIO union, 
and of five other workers. The company 
had refused to rehire Tanner despite a 
government Board of Conciliation recom- 
mendation to that effect. Three days after 
the strike started, Munitions Minister 
C. D. Howe told the Canadian House of 
Commons that the government had ap- 
pointed a controller to take over opera- 
tions “in the interests of maximum war 
production,” and that the controller had 
authorization to rehire the dismissed labor 
leader. 





France: When the German Army rolled 
across Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
France last June hundreds of children who 
became separated from their parents or 
whose parents were killed continued their 
flight alone. Last week France began a 
census of these waifs, many of whom had 
been picked up along the road and tem- 
porarily adopted by other refugees. Of 
the first 200 children questioned, 30 could 
remember neither their names nor the 
places they came from. It was decided to 
circulate photographs of all such children 
in an effort to locate their families. 


Boxtvia: In 1922, when crude-oil prices 
were soaring and there was a fear of a 
petroleum shortage, the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, with the formal approval 
of the Bolivian Government, began what 
eventually amounted to a $17,000,000 in- 
vestment in Bolivian oil. In March 1937, 
however, Bolivia became the first Latin- 
American country to confiscate foreign- 
owned petroleum property, and, despite 
protests by the United States State De- 
partment, the Bolivian Supreme Court up- 
held the decision. Last week, the Bolivian 
Minister of Interior, Gen. Demetrio Ra- 
mos, probed deeper into an already tender 
wound when he ordered that criminal pro- 
ceedings in absentia be instigated against 
officials of the Standard Oil Co. of Bolivia 
for “attempts committed against the se- 
curity of the state” during the 1932-35 
Gran Chaco war. Apparently the case was 
based on charges, consistently denied by 
the parent Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
that the Bolivian oil company had given 
financial aid to Paraguay and had not sup- 
plied sufficient gasoline to the Bolivian 
Air Force. Secretary of State Hull has 
made the settlement of the oil controversy 
a precondition to a United States loan to 
Bolivia. 
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Speed-up: the President asked a 24-hour day, 7-day week to accelerate defense and Lend-Lease production 








DEFENSE 





Sights Raised in Arms Output 
as FDR Calls for More Speed 


Plea for Use of All Tools 
on 24-Hour-Day Basis Heralds 


New Expansion in Defense 


Because modern warfare demands the 
use of immense quantities of highly com- 
plicated mechanical weapons, such as 
tanks, planes, motorized equipment, and 
rapid-firing guns, the most vital cog in the 
whole defense program is the machine- 
tool industry, source of the power-driven 
metal-cutting implements which make pos- 
sible mass production. 

In the past eighteen months, this indus- 
try has achieved a spectacular expansion 
of output, with the result that it expects 
to turn out a record $750,000,000 worth 
of tools this year, against only $200,000,- 
000 in 1939 and $450,000,000 in 1940. But 
even this progress has been outdistanced 
by demands of the $44,000,000,000 rearm- 
ament drive, which includes $7,000,000,000 
of Lend-Lease aid. 

That point was stressed by President 
Roosevelt last week in a letter to William 
S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, co-chiefs 
of the Office of Production Management, 
in which he praised the toolmakers’ efforts 


and the use of their products in an ever- 
growing number of hours each week by 
defense manufacturers. 

But, the President said, all this was not 
enough. Declaring that the critical situa- 
tion confronting America required that 
munitions, planes, and ships “be produced 
in even larger quantities and ahead of the 
schedules assigned to them,” he called for 
a still bigger speed-up in tool output and 
urged the defense directors to see that 
every industrial machine capable of con- 
tributing to defense be put to work on 
a 24-hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week basis. 
This should be done, he said, by utilizing 
to the limit equipment already in defense 
plants, by finding armament work for ma- 
chines available in other factories, or, as a 
last resort, by moving such tools to de- 
fense plants which urgently need them. 

Elaborating on this at a press confer- 
ence, Mr. Roosevelt said the aim was to 
organize a pool of every useful and poten- 
tially useful tool and industrial machine 
in the country. And to provide the addi- 
tional men needed to operate them, he not 
only urged that industry be combed fur- 
ther for skilled operators but also re- 
vealed that the War Department was con- 
sidering the release to industrial jobs of 


young machinists who had been drafted 
into the Army. 

The President’s appeal brought a 
prompt response from Knudsen and Hill- 
man in the shape of a suggestion that de- 
fense contractors, in order to speed pro- 
duction, agree to give workers willing to 
forgo vacations a bonus equivalent to their 
vacation pay. Another response came from 
Walter D. Fuller, National Association of 
Manufacturers president, who telegraphed 
Mr. Roosevelt on May 2 that he was leav- 
ing on a tour of industrial centers to or- 
ganized community machine-tool pools 

However, the problem of getting enough 
skilled labor to put the President’s plan 
into practice was clearly brought out this 
week by Walter B. Weisenburger, NAM 
executive vice president. Reporting re- 
sults of a poll of 300 industries, Weisen- 
burger estimated that 600,000 additional 
workers would be needed and said that 
these could not be supplied at present 
from existing labor-training programs. As 
a result, he pointed out, the only way 
defense industries could get onto a 168- 
hour week now would be by working their 
present skilled employes still longer hours. 


Expansion 


One consideration that lent special ur- 
gency to the President’s plea for acccler- 
ated tool output and maximum enlistment 
of machines already in existence was the 
fact that a further vast expansion of de- 
fense production facilities must be under- 
taken shortly if this country is to fulfill 
its present arms program. 

So far, $1,750,000,000 of government- 
financed defense factories have beet 
completed or are under way, in addition 
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to $940,000,000 of privately financed de- 
fense construction. But a further $2,200,- 
900,000 of appropriated or requested funds 
are now heading toward the contract 
stage, while some government statisticians 
estimate that another $1,500,000,000 will 
be necessary to put the program over. 
Under present plans, the War Depart- 
ment is expected soon to begin letting con- 
tracts for some 30 additional ordnance 
factories to produce TNT, smokeless pow- 
der, chemicals, tanks, guns, and planes, as 
well as for the expansion of dozens of ex- 
isting plants. Included in this program are 
four bomber assembly factories, in addi- 
tion to four being built under the “Knud- 
sen plan” calling for the supply of parts 
by automobile manufacturers. 
‘Even this, however, is only part of a 
huge boost in plane production now under 
consideration. This was revealed on April 
30 by Col. John H. Jouett, president of 
» the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
© of America, Inc., who told the 29th con- 
) vention of the United States Chamber of 
' Commerce (see page 42) that defense or- 
© ganizers were studying plans to increase 
\ the industry’s present assignment of 
} 44,600 planes, including 16,500 for the 
Army, 8,500 for the Navy, 16,000 for the 
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tel British Empire, and 3,600 bombers under 
' the Knudsen plan, to a total of 80,000. 
ht _* & Turning to output, Jouett declared that 
| Hill- this country’s March production of about 
at de- 1,200 planes was already very near British 
1 pro- and German deliveries, which he estimated 
ing to at 1,500 planes a month in each case.* 
» their Moreover, defense officials announced this 
from ) week that March production was far out- 
ion Of FE stripped in April, when a record 1,427 mili- 
aphed JF tary planes were turned out. 
jleav- J) Meanwhile, further emphasis on the 
to or HB) need for plane expansion came on Monday, 


is | when President Roosevelt, in a letter to 








nough Secretary of War Stimson, demanded a 
| plan substantial increase in heavy bomber pro- 
t this duction “with all possible speed” to insure 
NAM fF “absolute” air superiority for the democra- 
g re- # cies. He said that he was directing the 
eisen- J OPM to provide special priority ratings for 
tional JF the new program and requested Stimson to 

that J take any action needed to get substantially 
resent J arate of production “which I am indicat- 
s. As J ing to you in a private memorandum.” 

vay > Oo . 

gs. fe Significance 

their In its role as the “arsenal of democ- 
jours. racy,” the United States has taken on an 

arms job the eventual size and ramifica- 
tions of which no one can foresee. And the 

ve need for speeding that task toward maxi- 
aie mum tempo has been made more urgent 
ail by every new aggression carried out by the 
: ie totalitarian powers. 
f de- — 
nder- *While German aircraft production is a close- 
‘alfill ly guarded secret, some authorities estimate the 


Reich's plane production capacity as high as 
3,000 to 6,000 a month. However, it is possibie 
that the Germans are operating well below 
capacity because of the already huge size of 
their air armada. 
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This has led to a growing realization 
that nothing less than an “all out” effort 
will enable this country to carry out its 
mission of aiding other democracies and at 
the same time building up an unbeatable 
defense organization of its own. And that 
an all-round increase in defense output is 
needed is evidenced by the fact that this 
country, which is still putting butter be- 
fore guns, will probably not contribute 
more than 15 per cent of its production to 
preparedness this year, whereas Germany 
and Britain are devoting more than 50 per 
cent of their energies to war supplies. 

Hence, the President’s plea for maxi- 
mum use of production facilities came as 
no surprise. Whether and how soon that 
goal can be achieved must depend largely 
on the ability of industry and labor-train- 
ing programs to speed up the supply of 
the necessary skilled man power. 





Republic’s Thunderbolt 


An airplane engine and the human body 
are alike in this respect: each needs an 
adequate supply of oxygen to function ef- 
fectively. For this reason, multimotored 
bombing planes, with power and size to 
carry extra equipment to supply oxygen 
for crews and engines, are able to oper- 
ate effectively at heights of 25,000 to 
35,000 feet. 

By contrast, light pursuit ships, because 
of oxygen deficiencies for man and motor 
at these rarefied levels, lose the maneuver- 


ability necessary to fight the bombers. 
Moreover, they burn prodigious amounts 
of their small gasoline supplies in climbing 
to such heights. 

Last week, one answer of American 
plane designers to this challenge of the 
bombers took final shape at the Republic 
Aviation Corp.’s Farmingdale, N.Y., plant. 
Shrouded im secrecy, the No. 1 model of 
the YP-47 Thunderbolt, high-altitude sin- 
gle-seater superfighter, neared completion 
—first of about 1,000 such ships ordered 
for the Army under a $56,500,000 con- 
tract. 

Carrying special oxygen supplies for the 
pilot, this plane is powered by a 2,000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
motor, fitted with a new secret turbo- 
supercharger which at great heights will 
force sufficient air into the fuel mixture 
and thus insure efficient combustion. 

Almost twice as large as the ordinary 
fighter, the 11,000-pound Thunderbolt is 
expected to attain speeds of 400 miles an 
hour between 25,000 and 30,000 feet and 
to maneuver easily as high as 40,000 feet. 
In addition, it carries armament under- 
stood to include heavy-caliber machine 
guns and several cannons, which makes it 
one of the most powerful fighters in the 
world. 

To speed orders for this ship, the Long 
Island concern is rushing construction of 
a new, 12-acre, $6,500,000 assembly plant 
at Farmingdale, which is more than twice 
the size of its present 228,500-square-foot 
factory and is expected to be completed in 
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Dream Camp: Soldiers and sailors on leave in the nation’s capital can 
bunk in these tents near the Washington Monument for 50 cents a night— 
complete with cot, two blankets, and a pillow. And, best of all, bugles are 
nonexistent. Men can turn in, and get up, when they please. 
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about a month. Meanwhile, the company 
is in quantity production on a smaller ver- 
sion of the YP-47. This, the P-43 Lancer, 
is a supercharged, high-altitude, single- 
seater with a 1,200-horsepower engine. 


{In the “interests of national defense,” 
and reputedly at the request of the gov- 
ernment, Republic Aviation’s board of di- 
rectors last week elected as president of 
the corporation Ralph S. Damon, vice 
president in charge of operations for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc. Taking over his new job 
from W. Wallace Kellett, who was ap- 
pointed board chairman, Damon, a World 
War flying cadet and commercial-aviation 
expert since 1922, was given leave of ab- 
sence from American Airlines. 


Nashville Giant 


Some 15,000 Tennesseans turned out last 
Sunday for the dedication of Nashville’s 
largest industrial facility, the huge new 
$9,000,000, 1814-acre factory which Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., has tucked away there, in 
the heart of America’s inner defense area, 
to supplement its Downey, Calif., plant. 

Since its completion on April 2, the new 
plant has been producing the Army’s re- 
markable two-man O-49 observation plane, 
which can hover at 30 miles an hour and, 
against moderate head winds, virtually 
stand still in flight. In addition, the fac- 
tory will soon be making deliveries of the 
Vengeance, secret new British dive bomb- 
er, powered with one 1,650-horsepower 
Wright engine. This plane is understood 
to triple the German Stuka’s 500-mile 
range and carry 1,800 pounds of bombs. 

In addition to attracting such speakers 
as Sir Henry Self, director general of the 
British Air Commission, and Wendell L. 
Willkie, 1940 Republican Presidential can- 
didate, and prompting a gala two-day 
round of festivities, the occasion impelled 
Silliman Evans, publisher of The Nashville 
Tennessean, to produce a 225,000-word, 
314-pound, 124-page Sunday supplement, 
“Wings of Defense.” 

This special section, largest ever printed 
in Nashville, included the transcript of a 
special four-hour New York round-table 
discussion, sponsored by the newspaper 
and Vanderbilt University, in which au- 
thorities such as Dr. D. F. Fleming, Van- 
derbilt political-science professor, Admiral 
William V. Pratt and Foreign Editor 
Joseph B. Phillips of Newsweek, and Dr. 
Philip Mosely of the Social Science Re- 
search Council agreed that, with maximum 
aid from America, Britain can win. 
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New Infantry Boss 


While armored forces, aviation, and ar- 
tillery provide the spearhead of attack in 
modern warfare, the infantryman still car- 
ries out the vital function of holding ter- 


ritory gained. For this reason, the office of 
Chief of Infantry, involving coordination 
of the doughboys with the other branches 
of the service, is one of the most impor- 
tant in the Army. 

Last week, this job was handed over to 
Brig. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, who be- 
came Acting Chief of Infantry on April 
30, replacing Maj. Gen. George A. Lynch, 
61-year-old West Pointer who retired after 
holding the infantry chieftainship since 
1937. As acting chief, Hodges will retain 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Gen. Hodges, Infantry chief 


his present rank until his formal nomina- 
tion for the four-year position by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and confirmation by the 
Senate, when he will automatically be ad- 
vanced to a major generalship. 

A 54-year-old Georgian, Hodges came 
up the hard way after flunking out of West 
Point in 1905 because of the intricacies of 
mathematics. Enlisting in the Regular 
Army in 1906, he rose from private to ser- 
geant by 1909 and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant of infantry only a little 
more than a year after his original West 
Point classmates became officers. 

A slender, shy man of medium height, 
General Hodges served with distinction in 
the World War. He won the Silver Star 
for gallantry in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives and the Distinguished 
Service Cross for leading a storming party 
across the Meuse River in the face of 
withering fire from strong enemy positions 
only 100 paces distant. A graduate since 
then of the Field Artillery School, the 
Command and General Staff School, and 
the Army War College, he has also served 
tours of duty as infantry instructor in the 
Air Corps Tactical School and as comman- 
dant of the Infantry School. 

This experience will aid Hodges as suc- 
cessor to General Lynch, author of the 
new infantry manual issued last fall 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25, 1940). 


Draft Limits 


As a sequel to President Roosevelt’s re. 
cent hint (Newsweek, April 28) that the 
21-36 draft age limits might be revised so 
as to bring in a larger proportion of young. 
er men, War Department officials |ast 
week revealed that they were considering 
a plan to lower the top limit to 26 and to 
defer all married men. The Army’s experi- 
ence has clearly demonstrated that many 
older and more settled men lack the re- 
silience and adaptability necessary for 
strenuous military training. 

Should this step be finally decided up. 
on, officials believe that no change in ex- 
isting Selective Service regulation would 
be necessary, since the Army could simply 
reject men in these categories as not meet- 
ing its requirements. 

Meanwhile, in a move to avert a )pos- 
sible shortage of physicians, Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Acting Director of the 
Selective Service System, ordered defer- 
ment of students who “give reasonable 
promise of becoming acceptable medical 
doctors.” 


Defense Week 


Ban: The British island of Bermuda, 
long famous as a tourist resort, has con- 
sistently banned automobiles, a restric- 
tion applying even to its own Governor. 
This caused one Governor, Gen. Sir Regi- 
nald John Thoroton Hildyard, to resign in 
high dudgeon two years ago. But times 
have changed since the establishment of 
the new United States defense base. Last 
week, the House of Assembly lifted the 
restriction, but only to permit United 
States officials to use automobiles and 
trucks for military purposes. Thus the 
present Governor, Lt. Gen. Sir Denis 
J.C.K. Bernard, who fell from his bicycle 
and injured his head on March 18, still 
can’t have an automobile, although he will 
issue the permits. 


Osservers: In a move to enable Air 
Corps pilots to gain experience under 
European combat conditions and also gain 
information on the performance of British 
and American aircraft, a number of junior 
Air Corps officers are being sent to Eng- 
land, the War Department announced. On 
the airmen’s return, it added, their ob- 
servations would be extremely useful in 
the training of American combat squad- 
rons. 


Notes: The Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
took out a $1,000,000 insurance policy, 
costing $82,000, to cover the first minute’s 
flight of its recently completed 8-19, 
world’s largest bomber, in tests scheduled 
to begin at Santa Monica, Calif., on 
May 17... To save time, Army of- 
ficers were ordered to answer telephone 
calls with their names and rank instead 
of saying “hello.” 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


Business Asks Strike Holiday 


in Keynoting National Effort 


Right of Way for Defense 
but Fewer Curbs on Trade Goods 
Urged by U.S. Chamber 


If delegates to the 29th annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States in Washington last week didn’t 
come away with a deeply imbedded con- 
viction of the serious crisis facing the 
country, it wasn’t the fault of a longer- 
than-usual procession of government speak- 
ers at the various sessions. 

At the first general session on Tuesday, 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones 
reminded the representatives of the na- 
tion’s 1,600 chambers of commerce that 
“we have not yet made any sacrifices, but 
they are in store for us, plenty of them.” 
To worriers over the rising Federal debt, 
the greatest lender of all time frankly 





as well as men,” while Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, created 
a minor sensation by revealing that the 
Navy now was patrolling 2,000 miles out 
into the Atlantic (see page 15). 

One more grim note was struck by 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve who advocated not only 
stiffer taxation upon business but also a 
strict curb on installment selling as a 
means of preventing inflation. 

However, the businessmen-speakers at 
the various sessions stressed the crisis al- 
most as emphatically as did government 
officials. Col. John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
warned that possible fifth-column activity 
in South America was likely to result from 
the nine airline routes the Axis now con- 
trols there and told the delegates “fire 
must be fought with fire.” The sensation 
of Jouett’s speech, however, was his asser- 





Harris & Ewing 


Albert W. Hawkes succeeded Kemper as Chamber of Commerce chief 


_ 
observed that it would probably exceed 
$90,000,000,000 “soon,” despite pending 
plans for new defense taxes. 

The sam¢ day Donald M. Nelson, OPM 
purchasing chief, bluntly warned the dele- 
gates that America was “in immediate 
danger” and that “we must forget about 
that pleasant old slogan, Business as 
Usual.” And at a luncheon meeting, the 
delegates heard Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, assert that the cur- 
rent conflict was “a war of smokestacks 





tion that American plane output now al- 
most matched that of Germany and Eng- 
land (see page 39) . 

On domestic problems, Edgar V. O’Dan- 
iel, vice president of the American Cyana- 
mid Co., interposed in his discussion of 
the impact of defense upon the economy a 
suggestion that labor initiate a suspension 
of the Wage-Hour Law’s restrictions upon 
weekly hours, and W. Gibson Carey Jr., 
president of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing .Co. and past president of the 





Chamber, pointed out the similarity be. 
tween social and economic trends of pre- 
war France and the United States of the 
past several years, declaring it was 
indeed to minimize our danger.” 

Perhaps in anticipation of all the emer. 
gency talk, James S. Kemper, president of 
the chamber, warned against “hysterical 
derangement of our normal production” 
through too,hasty application of priorities 
or enforced substitutes. In this keynote 
address at the opening session, Kemper, 
who is president of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. of Chicago, pointed out 
that Britain, though “under the very 
bombs and guns of Germany,” had kept 
up production of non-military goods. 

The chamber’s chief executive also out- 
lined a program for dealing with the an- 
ticipated ‘ postwar depression. He _ pro- 
posed: (1) that each company study new 
markets and new products that would 
create employment; (2) that local cham- 
bers work out long-range programs for 
their community; and (3) that technical 
and research groups in industry, the uni- 
versities, and government should study 
employment in the reconstruction period. 

The chamber’s platform for 1941 recog- 
nized the crisis by affirming that defense 
work must be accorded the “right of way” 
all down the line, but it differed in several 
respects from measures favored by the 
OPM and the Administration. Thus, the 
resolutions committee advocated increased 
production of civilian goods and opposed 
“artificial” curbs on spending or slashes in 
production of so-called “nonessential” in- 
dustries. It likewise urged a minimum of 
requisitioning from the airlines and mer- 
chant fleets, came out for a slash of two 
billions in Federal non-defense outlays, 
and demanded that new taxes be imposed 
on “all sections of the public,” whereas the 
Administration favors taxing mainly the 
middle and upper classes. 

The chamber’s labor plank, however, 
grabbed the spotlight because it aban- 
doned demands voiced in previous years 
for repeal of the Wage-Hour Law and, in 
addition, opposed any statutory curbs on 
strikes, urging instead that labor and in- 
dustrial leaders voluntarily agree to a ‘lat 
moratorium on all walkouts in prepared- 
ness lines. 

The new president of the chamber, 
Albert W. Hawkes, president of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., immediately urged in his 
first press statement that the local organi- 
zations work for moratorium agreements 
in their respective areas, declaring that 
“national defense is the most important 
thing in America today” and that “labor 
and industry have a greater duty over «nd 
abeve profits and wages.” 

The chamber’s platform took no posi- 
tion on aid to Britain, but it heard a 
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“The ghost of Paul Bunyan still based many of Management’s most 
stalks the backwoods and prairies _ vital decisions and policies. 

of America .. . still inspires the That’s why Management so often 
flat boys gathered around the stove insists on Comptometer adding- 
to swap “tall stories” their grand- _— calculating machines and methods 


daddies told, and invent new ones 
on occasion. Exaggeration, so im- 
portant in this country’s humor 
and folk-lore, is definitely a part of 
“the American character.” 

Yet business men cannot afford 
to be other than precise—where 
business and industrial figures are 
concerned. For upon accurate fig- 
ures, objectively interpreted, are 
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slashing attack upon the Administration’s 
foreign policy* by W. C. Mullendore, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern 
California Edison Co., while the isolation- 
ist Sen. C. Wayland Brooks of Illinois was 
a featured speaker at the annual dinner. 
On the other side of the argument, Henry 
F. Grady, president of the American Presi- 
dent Lines, emphasized that a British vic- 
tory would keep world trade on a demo- 
cratic basis, while Justin R. Weddell of 
N. W. Ayer & Co., who has just returned 
from England, advocated closer coopera- 
tion between the two nations. 


Significance 





Some pro-Administration commentators 
have labeled the chamber as being against 
an “all-out” defense program because of 
its pleas for maintaining production of 
civilian goods and the predominance of 
isolationist speeches at the sessions. The 
election of Hawkes partly answers the iso- 
lationist charge, however, since the new 
president is an active leader in British 
war relief. Kemper, on the other hand, 
strongly opposed the Lend-Lease Bill, and 
contributed to the America First Com- 
mittee. 

Because of his long interest in good 
employment relations, with his company 
and as a former chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Employ- 
ment Relations Committee, Hawkes will 
push the chamber’s new labor program, 
especially the bold plan for a voluntary 
moratorium on strikes. It is only fair to 
note that should the moratorium succeed 
it would do more to speed defense output 
than almost anything advanced by critics 
of the chamber’s “business as usual” plat- 
form. For example, more steel output was 
lost because of the coal strike than will be 
saved in a year by the 20 per cent cut in 
auto production. Unfortunately, while the 
moratorium conceivably might be accept- 
ed by the AFL, the CIO will probably not 
relax the unrelenting opposition it has 
voiced to practically every all-out defense 
measure thus far advanced. 





——_ 


AAAA Keynotes 


How advertising can help put over the 
preparedness effort and also contribute to 
the solution of the country’s problems 
after the emergency is over was the theme 
of the 24th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies 
at Hot Springs, Va., last week. 

Emphasizing the importance of price 
stability, Atherton W. Hobler, president 
of Benton & Bowles, Ine., New York, and 





*Most cheered of all criticisms of the New 
Deal, however, was the demand by Roy C. 
Ingersoll, president of a Borg-Warner Corp. 
subsidiary, that Secretary Perkins resign. The 
national executive committee of the American 
Legion also asked for the resignation of Madame 
Perkins last week. 
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Boom Cash: The Department of Commerce last week estimated that 
the first-quarter national income would actually buy 9 per cent more than 
the slightly higher 1929 totals, because living costs are lower now. 





retiring chairman of the association, de- 
clared: “It is a well-established fact that 
advertised products are resistant to price 
increases.” He added that advertising can 
divert public desire away from prepared- 
ness-curtailed products and toward goods 
available in adequate volume. 

Turning to post-emergency problems, 
Guy C. Smith, executive vice president of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
Detroit, who was elected to succeed Hob- 
ler, pointed out that when the rearmament 
effort ends America will have an enormous 
production capacity. If this capacity is to 
be constructively used, he said, “it will be 
because the production, flow, and use of 
consumer goods are stimulated by adver- 
tising in Volume and power far beyond 
anything seen in this country before.” 

In addition to Smith, the other officers 
elected last week were: vice president, 
B. B. Geyer, president of Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Inc., New York; and secretary, 
Wilbur Van Sant, president of Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Inc., Baltimore. E. DeWitt 
Hill, vice president of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., New York, was reelected treasurer, 
while John Benson continues as president, 
having been elected last year for a four- 
year term. 





Sawdust for Bossy 


In Northern Europe these days the pa- 
tient gow chewing her cud is more than 
key Pastiating sawdust. According to a 
Department of Agriculture release last 
week, feed cellulose, a pure carbohydrate 
fodder produced from wood, is being manu- 
factured commercially at the rate of 100,- 
000 tons annually in both Norway and 
Sweden and double that in Finland. In 
Germany eight government-financed fac- 
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tories have been scheduled to produce what 
the Swedes call “wood oats,” a fodder said 
to be excellent for cattle, horses, and sheep, 
but unsatisfactory for hogs. 

A major self-sufficiency problem for Ger- 
many, however, is to find protein feed for 
livestock. Nazi chemists, generously sub- 
sidized by the government, have finally 
developed a wood-sugarization process 
yielding a high-grade yeast protein suitable 
for fodder. Sugarization plants are already 
being established throughout Germany, 
particularly near sawmills and other sources 
of waste wood. 





Boycott Feeler 


Dalton Proposal Brings Denials 
From U.S. Firms of Axis Aid 


The complete boycott of the Axis 
Powers by the United States was proposed 
in official circles last week. In a talk with 
American correspondents in London, Dr. 
Hugh Dalton, Minister of Economic War- 
fare, urged this country to: 

1—Freeze Axis assets here and to make 
such a step effective by piercing the sub- 
terfuge under which German and Italian 
funds are held in Swiss, Swedish, and 
South American names. 

2—Prohibit the importation of United 
States currency seized by the Nazis in 
occupied countries. 

3—Close down branches of American 
firms, such as the American Express (o., 
still functioning in Axis territory. 

4—Crack down on suspected Nazi-con- 
trolled concerns in this country, several of 
which are already under investigation by 
the Department of Justice (NEwsweck, 
April 21), which ship goods to subsidiaries 
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—This revolutionary 
new tire withstood 
torture tests far more 
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is the world’s first Safti-Sured tire. 
It is Safti-Sured against blowouts by a 
new Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cord body 
so amazingly strong, so remarkably cool- 
running that excessive internal friction 
and heat cannot occur. It is Safti-Sured 


stopping power of the new Gear-Grip 
tread. And it is Safti-Sured for longer 
mileage byanewtreadrubbercompound, 

Call on your Firestone dealer or store 
today and equip your car with a set of 
the safest, longest-wearing tires Firestone 
has ever built. Convenient budget terms 
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"THERE’Ss no meter on her “cab,” but 
she has plenty of regular customers. 
She is on call for trips to school, store, 
station and a.dozen other places. Her 
children and her neighbors and their 
children are her “fares.” She drives 
more miles than her husband—for the 
“taxi service” of the American house- 
wife is a large part of her life. 

Since women spend so much of 
their time behind the wheels of auto- 
mobiles, they exert a strong influence 
upon trends in automotive design. En- 
gineers strive not only to make cars 
more powerful and reliable, but to 
make them more beautiful, more com- 
fortable, easier to drive. One has only 
to compare the present-day automobile 
with the car of ten years ago to realize 
theamazing progress that has been made. 

But what of the next ten years? The 


Mrs. Taxi-Driver 


( A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research ) 


engineers of the automotive and petro- 
leum industries look forward to even 
greater progress than we have seen in 
the past decade. Progress will be accel- 
erated because the technical men of 
both industries realize that the prob- 
lems of engine, engine parts and fuel 
improvements are inseparable and that 
they must be solved by cooperative re- 
search effort. 

To the solution of these problems 
Ethyl is providing both product and 
service. Our product, anti-knock fluid 
containing tetraethy] lead, is used by oil 
refiners to raise the anti-knock 
quality (octane number) of 
gasoline. Ethyl’s research 
workers are cooperating with 
automotive engineers in steps 
to take advantage of better 
fuel. Our research labora- 


tories in Detroit and San Bernardino 
are helping to coordinate lines of re- 
search engaged in by the technical men 
of both industries. And our field engi- 
neers are offering to commercial users 
of fuels and engines the practical appli- 
cation of the data we have developed. 

The public benefits by every improve- 
ment in automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors and airplanes. Thus we believe 
that by making our service available to 
the executives and technologists of the 
automotive and petroleum industries 


we are serving “everybody.” 
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of German firms in Latin America, thereby 
evading the British blockade, and which 
allegedly use their profits to build up Ger- 
man dollar balances here. 

Several of the firms listed by Dr. Dalton 
in this last category issued prompt denials, 
including the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., whose officers declared untrue the 
imputation that the German I. G. Far- 
benindustrie had any interest in or con- 
trol over its affairs, and the Schering 
Corp., a chemical concern of Bloomfield, 
N. J., whose president insisted: “Not one 
cent of our receipts or profits goes to 
Germany.” Officials of Sterling Products, 
Inc., makers of Bayer aspirin, Phillips 
milk of magnesia, and other household 
remedies, which was also cited, refused to 
comment on the charges. 

As to the criticism of the American 
Express Co., that firm’s chairman, Robert 
L. Clarkson, pointed out that its European 
offices have been of material assistance to 
the State Department and the American 
Red Cross in aiding stranded American 
citizens and refugees. 

The State Department also issued a 
mild rebuke to Dr. Dalton for the manner 
in which his suggestions were released. 
Secretary Hull told a press conference that 
if the British Ministry wished to take up 
such matters, he expected it would send 
this government an official statement of 
the facts and questions to be considered. 
The Secretary further indicated that the 
United States was considering freezing all 
foreign assets here, and not merely those 
of the Axis. Such a move would avoid Axis 
charges of warlike discrimination. 


{ Another type of suspicious financial ac- 
tivity by Axis interests in this country 
was reported last week by The New York 
Herald Tribune, which stated that a con- 
siderable portion of $480,000,000 in large- 
denomination bills withdrawn from Amer- 
ican banks in the year ended with Febru- 
ary 1941 went into the hands of Italian 
rovernmental agencies. Federal authorities 
believe the notes may have been taken 
in fear of freezing operations by the 
United States Government, and many of 
them may have been shipped to Latin 
America for commercial or propaganda 
purposes, it was said. 





Tax Picture 


The announcement last Tuesday of the 
1941-42 tax schedule by Canada’s Finance 
Minister, J. L. Isley, made possible a com- 
parison of the financial sacrifices imme- 
diately in store for citizens of the three 
leading countries opposing Hitler. 

Under the Canadian plan, exemptions 
remain at $750 for single and $1,500 for 
married persons, with a $400 allowance for 
each dependent, compared with exemptions 
of $320, $560, and $200 respectively for 
United Kingdom citizens under the new 








budget there (Newsweek, April 14), and 
the allowances of $800, $2,000, and $400 
in this country. The basic rates are 15 
per cent plus a defense tax of 5 per cent 
in Canada, 50 per cent in Great Britain, 
and, with the 10 per cent defense levy on 
the total tax, 4.4 per cent here, plus an 
11 per cent surtax on the first taxable 
$2,000—proposed by the United States 
Treasury. The following table shows the 
comparative effect: 


Tax in: 

Income & Status U.S. Canada U.K. 
Unmarried: 

$ 800 none $40 $ 130 

$4,000 $550 $955 $1,525 
Married, two children: 

$2,000 none $60 &% 305 

$4,000 $180 $450 $1,205 


The ceiling for the tax grab on the high- 
est incomes is 78.7 per cent in this coun- 
try, 92 per cent in Canada, and 97% per 
cent in England—the latter a rate which 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, dryly observed was approaching 
the limit. The Economist, British financial 
magazine, has just estimated that under 
the new schedule no one in the entire 
United Kingdom would be able to retain 
for spending an income of much more than 
$28,000 and that only a few hundred could 
keep more than $16,000. 

One minor compensating factor is that 
there are no overlapping income levies in 
England, whereas 35 states tax income in 
this country. The $4,000 married taxpayer 
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living in New York had to give the state 
$21 last year on top of his Federal taxes. 
Another consideration comforting especial- 
ly to England’s lower-income groups is that 
under the new forced savings plan a por- 
tion of the tax ranging from $30 to a $260 
maximum will be given back after the war. 





Giant in Plastics 


With increasing shortages of strategic 
metals, the OPM has suggested that in- 
dustry give serious study to the use of 
substitutes such as plastics. As a further 
step in the expansion program undertaken 
in this field in recent months, John C. 
Brooks, vice president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and general manager of the 
plastics division, formally opened last week 
in Springfield, Mass., a large new unit de- 
voted to the production of Resinox plastic 
molding materials. 

Although Monsanto did not begin mak- 
ing plastics until 1938, the addition of the 
new facilities makes its Springfield plant 
the country’s largest single unit for the 
output of such materials. In addition to 
Resinox, six other major plastics are pro- 
duced there. The annual capacity of the 
new division, which has actually been in 
operation since the first of the year, is 
12,500,000 pounds, and plans for a boost 
to 19,000,000 are already under discussion. 


{| During the first quarter, Monsanto’s 
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Glorifiers: Elena Wolfskill (right) headed a sunkissed crew of pickers in 
ceremonies at Glendora last week commemorating South California’s 100th 
navel-orange crop. Her great-grandfather William, a crony of Daniel 
Boone, had trekked West and planted the first orange grove thereabouts in 
1841 ...In Winchester, Va., on May Day, Edward R. Stettinius Jr., de- 
fense priorities chief, crowned Miss Mollie Foulkes Lee queen of the 
eighteenth annual Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival. 
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Monsanto visitors saw the pour- 
ing of resin as step in plastic craft 


sales amounted to $14,442,926, a 40 per 
cent increase over the 1940 period. After 
provision for taxes, the net for the first 
three months is $1,354,291, or 98 cents a 
share, compared with the 88 cents earned 
last year after adjustment for 1940 in- 
come levies. 





Aviation 
New Clippers for Pan American 


Given the Green Light by OPM 


In February Juan T. Trippe, president 
of the Pan American Airways Corp., an- 
nounced that his company planned non- 
stop service to Europe next year with sub- 
stratospheric landplanes. Last week further 
information on this score became avail- 
able from several sources. Pan American’s 
annual report for 1940 disclosed that 40 
four-engined Clippers “of advanced de- 
sign” had been ordered with “speed, range, 
and carrying capacity superior to any trans- 
port aircraft” hitherto built or planned. 
And an OPM “go ahead” certificate is- 
sued to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. re- 
vealed that company as the manufacturer 
of part if not all of the contemplated fleet. 

Each of the new planes will have a gross 
weight of 43 tons, a half ton more than 
Pan American’s present transatlantic fly- 
ing boats. They will have motors each de- 
veloping 2,500 horsepower, compared with 
slightly above 2,000 for the most powerful 
present-day engines. At 23,000 feet alti- 
tude they will have a cruising speed of 
250 miles an hour, which can be stepped 
up to 300 miles if necessary, bringing Lon- 
don and Lisbon within ten hours’ flying dis- 
tance from New York. 

Apart from the subject of new equip- 
ment, Pan American’s report revealed that 








the company had net income last year of 
$2,256,318, compared with $1,984,438 in 
1939. Route miles increased during the 
year from 62,305 to 72,615, and last week 
this figure rose again with the inauguration 
of biweekly service between Manila and 
Singapore, a distance of 1,500 miles, as an 
extension of the company’s San Francisco- 
Hawaii-Philippines route. 





White for Willard 


Late in 1930, when he was approaching 


70, Daniel Willard first submitted his sub- 
sequently annual resignation as president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Finally 
last week directors of the nation’s oldest 
railroad acceded to the persistent sugges- 
tion of the 80-year-old dean of American 
rail executives that a younger man be 
allowed to assume the job he has held 
since 1910. “Uncle Dan” was moved up to 
a newly created chairmanship, and his job 
was voted to a 57-year-old B & O alum- 
nus, Roy B. White, who since 1933 has 
been the aggressive president of Western 
Union. 

Born on a Vermont farm the year the 
Civil War began, Willard entered railroad- 
ing at 18 as a track laborer on the Cen- 
tral Vermont. Step by step he moved up 
through the expanding industry with jobs 
ranging from running a locomotive on the 
Soo to holding a Burlington vice presi- 
dency under the railmaster James J. Hill. 
During his first twenty years as B & O 
head he transformed a sickly “streak of 
rust” into one of the country’s most out- 
standing carriers, increasing its operating 
revenues threefold. Under his progressive 
leadership the B & O promoted new de- 
velopments like air-conditioned coaches, 
Diesel power and streamlined trains, and 
has led a solitary fight.in the East. for low 
passenger fares. 

Singularly adept in all personal rela- 
tionships, Willard held the confidence and 
affection of labor sufficiently to be instru- 
mental in negotiating a nationwide 10 per 
cent railway wage cut in 1932 and several 
years later saved his own road from re- 
ceivership by obtaining the assent of 80 
per cent of the B & O’s 70,000 bondholders 
to a voluntary modification of interest and 
maturities. Notable among his many side- 
lines have been his services as chairman of 
the War Industries Board in 1917 and as 
president of the trustees of Johns Hopkins 
University for fifteen years. 

Willard’s successor got his first job as 
a telegrapher with the B & O in 1900 and 
by 1926 had become president of the affili- 
ated Central Railroad of New Jersey, from 
which he went to Western Union. Praising 
White’s accomplishments in reducing the 
Western Union debt by $30,000,000 in 
eight years and in developing new services, 
Newcomb Carlton, WU chairman, said 
last week that a new president had not 
yet been. selected. 
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Week in Business 


New Titan: The Electro-Motive Corp., 
General Motors subsidiary, brought out a 
handsome 50-page illustrated booklet pre 
senting detailed facts and figures on the 
83,700 demonstration miles run off since 
November 1939 by its first 5,400-horse- 
power Diesel-electric freight locomotive. 
During the tests freight trains on twenty 
Class I roads were pulled under all kinds 
of operating and climatic conditions. On 
the basis of the record, Electro-Motive 
claims unsurpassed economy, flexibility, 
and availability for its sleek, four-unit 
Diesel-electric and states that it can “hau! 
the same tonnage in less time, or more 
tonnage on the same schedule, than can 
any steam locomotive, regardless of horse 
power rating.” 


Bic Streev’s Prorits: Chairman Irving 
S. Olds announced that United States 
Steel had a net income of $36,559,995 for 
the first quarter, largest for any three 
months since 1929 and double the $17,113. 
995 earned in the 1940 quarter, despite a 
550 per cent jump in taxes. 


a 


Mai Crackpown: Since Dec. 7 about 
half of the 2,000 employes in Montgomer 
Ward’s big mail-order and retail store in 
Portland, Ore., have been out on a strike 
called by AFL warehousemen’s, retail 
clerks’, and office employes’ unions. Mean- 
while, the store hobbled through the 

(Continued on Page 51) 





Daniel Willard, veteran railroader | 
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Smith-Corona typewriters help you 
to help yourself! 


Apitity to type has rewarded countless American men and 
women.. ‘ei beaker jobs, higher pay and richer opportunity. 

Some people still think typing is hard to learn. It isn’t! 
Why, even an 8-year-old can quickly learn to use a Corona 
— Remember, Coronas have the regulation Standard 

‘eyboard and with practice you can readily operate office 

typewriters as well. 

The Super-Speed LC Smith office typewriter, “big brother” 
to Corona portables, also offers amazing speed and utmost 
dependability. Secretaries praise its quiet, efficient operation. 

See your Smith-Corona dealer today. A trial in your home 
or office costs nothing. Begin now, to learn to type! 


“Black bugs on paper,” 
it. 


the Indians call 

Gill-Merrill Ecuadorian Expedition won 
fame by the discovery of clinically 
adequate Curare, the deadly arrow 
poison now used in treatment of 
certain mental and paralytic dis- 
eases, Mr. Richard Gill, author of 
**White Water and Black Magic,”’ 
states, ‘‘Much of Curare’s now 
recognized success is due to the 
performance of our Corona under 
the most trying conditions,”’ 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Corona Adding Machines %* Vivid Duplicator * Typeboar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
Canadian Factory and Offices— Toronto, Canada 
































Girl Reporter makes a name for 
herself. Susan Jones Medlock has 
her own column, ‘‘ Peachtree 
Parade,’’ in the Atlanta Journal. 
She is a regular contributor to 
famous women’s magazines. A 
Corona enthusiast, she says, 
‘“‘Typing helps me to put my 
thoughts on paper faster.” 





Super-Speed LC SMITH is the 
world’s most advanced office 
typewriter. Has lightning, 
precision action plus many 
exclusive typing aids. Phone 
branch in your city for free 
demonstration in your office. 
At right: World’s ‘‘crack”’ 
portable . . . the Speedline 





Please send me free copy of booklet checked below. 
0 “TIPS TO TYPISTS” — “TYPING IS EASY” 
I’m interested in buying a new [) Office 


Corona. 3 models, Standard, 
Sterling, Silent. Also Comet 
De Luxe. All have regulation 
standard keyboard and fa- 
mous Floating Shift. Also, 2 
models, Regular and De Luxe, 
Corona Zephyr... lightweight, 
low priced portable. See your 
Corona dealer for free trial. 


& Corona Trpewniters Inc 
Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


(C0 Portable Typewriter. 








State. 





: 

af L C Suita 
. Desk 5, 197 
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| FREE BOOKLETS 

. For beginners, 

§ “Typing is Easy,” 

: by Champion Typist Nome 

} Norman Sakesvig. 

! For Secretaries, Street, 

' “Tips to Typists.” City 
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“Boil paper? You mean leave it in boil- 
ing water?” Yes, that’s just what we 
mean and, if it’s Patapar, it will come 


out as strong as ever! 


Why boil it? Well, some packers wrap 


fish, tamales, corn-on-the-cob in Patapar 
and then tell housewives to cook the 
food in its own wrapper. Also, it’s per- 


fect to line containers of hot liquids. 
Patapar can do things never thought 
possible for a paper. The boilproof fea- 


ture gives reserve strength whenever 


heat and moisture are involved. 


What does this mean 
to you? 


Manufacturer, doctor, scientist, packer, | 
farmer, engineer! Perhaps Patapar can | 


help you. This marvelous sheet is not 
only boilproof, but also tasteless, odor- 
less, insoluble and grease-resisting. Look 
into it. Explore it. Get 

to know it. If you 

write us in detail, 

we'll gladly send test 

sheets of the size, 

weight and finish 

recommended for your 

problem. itl 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 940 Bryon Se, San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The News and the Questions 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I sometimes happens that not 
only the briefest but the most satisfac- 
tory method of appraising current de- 
velopments in the field of business and 
finance is by merely asking questions— 
and then seeing if there is any single 
answer that covers all of them. Last 
week was such a time. Here are some of 
the items and the obvious questions that 
arise: 

1—President Roosevelt says: “The 
income tax cannot fix the tax liability of 
individuals and corporations with equity 
as long as the tax base is defined to ex- 
clude substantial and significant ele- 
ments of income.” Does this mean that 
the President wants exemptions lowered 
on the income tax? If so, why does he 
permit his Secretary of the Treasury to 
recommend a tax bill that completely 
fails to do this—that fails to lower 
present exemptions and thus “ex- 
cludes,” except for some minor new 
excise taxes, substantially more than 
90 per cent of the population? 

2—Leon Henderson, commodity price 
czar, denies that he has any plans to fix 
farm prices but adds that he has writ- 
ten producers of farm machinery, etc., 
warning them against raising prices. 
Isn’t it about time that this type of dis- 
crimination be stopped? What possible 
economic justification is there for per- 
mitting the price of labor to go up and 
the price of farmi commodities to go up, 
while holding down the price of manu- 
factured goods? 

3—The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reports that unemployment 
decreased 887,000 in March and that 
the total now is 3,000,000 below what it 
was a year ago. If this is even approx- 
imately true, why should there be only 
an insignificant decline in Federal ex- 
penditures for relief purposes? Has the 
American public been saddled with a 
volume of expenditures here that cannot 
be significantly reduced regardless of 
the level of business and the demand for 
workers? 

4—A National Association of Manu- 
facturers survey shows 14,077 shops 
available for defense work, but of those 
returning questionnaires only some 28 
per cent are actually engaged in defense 
production. Why this concentration of 
defense contracts? Is it the playing of 
favorites or just the lack of efficient or- 
ganization in the Office of Production 


Management? And how soon can some- 
thing be done about it? 

5—John L. Lewis charges that the 
bottleneck in defense production is in 
Washington, not in labor. Can it be 
denied that strikes have curtailed pro- 
duction? And would there conceivably 
have been such a wave of strikes if the 
Administration and labor leaders ha 
not, in effect, been working hand in 
hand? On the question of bottlenecks, 
is either justified in blaming the othe: 

6—The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States states that there shoul: 
be $2,000,000,000 of economy in the 
government, instead of the $1,000,000.- 
000 recommended by Secretary Mor- 
genthau, and that the tax bill should be 
reduced by the amount of the difference. 
What kind of thinking is this? Is the 
problem today one of balancing econ- 
omy against taxes, or is it a problem of 
getting both maximum economy and 
maximum revenue? 

7—Stacy May of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management estimates that the 
government next year will be spending 
at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a month— 
$24,000,000,000 a year. The Treasury 
figure is about $500,000,000 a month 
less. That is a difference of 33% per 
cent. Is there any possible reason why 
there should be such a difference be- 
tween two government officials who pre- 
sumably have equal access to the facts 
—and the same facts? How is it pos- 
sible to develop a sound and adequate 
financial program for the financiug of 
the government if there is this much 
difference in estimates? 

8—President Roosevelt urges that the 
machine-tool industry be put on a 2}- 
hour, seven-day week basis. This in- 
dustry has almost quadrupled produc- 
tion in two years. Why pick on it? Why 
not ask for equal accomplishment in 
other fields—ask for it, and see that it is 
done, all up and down the line? 


So much for the news items and 
the questions they raise. Is it possible 
to find a single answer to all of these 
questions? It is. The answer clearly is 
that those at the top—those responsib!e 
for policy—still do not have any real 
perspective on the problem that 1s 
ahead of us. Politics and selfishness— 
those are the real obstacles in the de- 
fense program. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Christmas rush and, since other unionists 
won’t pass the picket lines, has had no 
truck, railway express, or rail freight serv- 
ice. Goods have been delivered partly by 
nonunion trucks but increasingly by mail, 
swelling the store’s nominally negligible 
incoming parcel-post receipts to two bag- 
wage cars daily in recent weeks. However, 
the local postmaster, acting on orders from 
Washington, refused to handle more than 
the usual volume of parcel post to the 
company. Last week the firm closed up the 
store and charged in newspaper ads it was 
being denied the use of the mails. 


SyntHETIC Fisers: The Treasury au- 
thorized substitution of synthetic fibers, 
such as rayon and nylon, for the tradition- 
al silk threads in paper currency . . . The 
Industrial Tape Corp. of New Brunswick, 
N.J., introduced adhesive tape with a 
woven glass textile backing, for insulating 
purposes .. . E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. estimated that 90 per cent of the 
toothbrushes manufactured in the United 
States during 1941 for retailing at 20 cents 
or more will be bristled with nylon filament, 
compared with 69 per cent in 1940. 


PERSONNEL: New presidents of the fol- 
lowing companies were elected last week: 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Henry A. 
White, formerly vice president; Inland 
Steel Co., Wilfred Sykes, hitherto assistant 
to the president, succeeding Philip D. 
Block, who was made chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; United Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Ine., Frank G. Sorensen, former 
chairman of the executive committee; 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Archie J. McFar- 
land, previously executive vice president, 
succeeding William W. Holloway, who was 
named chairman . .. H. H. Dobberteen of 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., was promoted to 
vice president . . . William J. Griffin Jr. 
of Lord & Thomas was elected a vice presi- 
dent of Erwin Wasey & Co. . . . Kenneth 
Collins resigned from The New York 
Times to join Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


Bustness Nores: Liquor importers 
were notified by cable of a $2-a-case in- 
crease in the price of Scotch whisky, por- 
tending an advance in retail quotations of 
25 to 35 cents a bottle . . . The National 
Safety Council announced the winners in 
the 1940 Class I railroad employes’ safety 
contest: Union Pacific, first place; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, second; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, third . . . The Cros- 
ley Corp. announced the new Crosley car, 
featuring greater acceleration and_hill- 
climbing ability and self-equalizing brakes 
on all four wheels for increased safety . . . 
The American Trade Association Execu- 
tives’ bronze trophy given annually for 
outstanding achievement in the trade-as- 
sociation field was awarded to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., for combat- 
ing discriminatory legislation and cam- 
paigning against state trade barriers. 











ATTENTION owners and operators of Mills, Machine-shops, Mines, Service 
Stations, Tourist Camps, Resort Hotels, Hatcheries, Creameries and other Industrial Plants: 








Erectricity at 1c per kilowatt- 
hour*—a reduction of one-half 
to three-fourths the usual cost 
CU7 through other sources! That’s 
the possibility brought to you 

S77 by “‘Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric 

WER CO Sets—a development by the 
AWo-PO world’s largest manufacturer of 


Diesel engines. “Caterpillar” 
Diesel economy is being proved 


in hundreds of installations, in 
all sorts of establishments now 
making their own electricity 
pa with these completely self-con- 


tained, self-regulating, indepen- 
dent power-plants. For instance: 
®@ A Chicago cooperage plant is sav- 
ing an estimated $2800 a year over 
former power used. 


@ An East Boston, Mass., service sta- 
tion lops $75 a month off its electric- 
ity cost—and heats building besides. 


@ A hatchery in South Dakota in- 
creased its capacity one-third, yet 
lowered px wer cost two-thirds. 


@ A whole community in Oregon 
(21 residences, 4 stores, 1 hotel, and 
an auto camp) makes its own elec- 
tricity on less than a gallon of toc 
fuel an hour. 

If your electric bills run $50 or 
over per month and you are 
paying 2c or more per kilowatt- 
hour, you can slash the cost in 
similar decisive fashion. Let your 
“Caterpillar” dealer give you 
actual figures based on your 
particular requirements and 
conditions in your locality. 


Meantime—MAIL THE COUPON. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, dependi 
on average load and local price of fue 












CATERPILLAR Z/£SéL 


ELECTRIC SETS (15 tc 90 kw.) 


ee I See seca i SR a a ee SY NE NT METRY See Rm 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. N-512, Peoria, Ill. 

I want to know more about “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Power and its low “lic per kw.-hour” cost. 


Name 
Address 
My present power is costing about $ 








a month, 





I require about. 





kw. per hour for 
(State kind of business) 
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Whirlaway the Erratic Preened for Preakness 
After Kicking Derby Record Into a Cocked Hat 


Louisville, Ky., last week took on most 
aspects of a small town within whose 
precincts oil gushers had shot up over- 
night. Beer went to two bits a shell; mint 
juleps were quoted at a dollar a throw, and 
$3.50 hotel rooms reuted at $20 to $25 a 
day. But instead of speculating in oil 
leases, the swollen city’s visitors wore tons 
of pencils down to the stubs writing down 
figures on odd scraps of paper in an at- 
tempt to figure how to make their funds 
grow in the 67th annual Kentucky Derby 
at Churchill Downs. 

Until the dawn of Derby Day, May 3, 
Porter’s Cap and Our Boots remained the 
outstanding favorites in the eleven-horse 
field. Then the same folks from Central 
Kentucky who had seen their favorite, 
Whirlaway, lose to Our Boots at Lexing- 
ton the week before Newsweek, May 5) 
pulled into town, and the odds against the 
Calumet Farms colt began to melt under 
a shower of greenbacks from the blue- 
grass contingent. 

At post time for the first race, more 
than 90,000 erstwhile celebrants had 
dragged their headaches out to Churchill 
Downs for the great event, and the day 
had an eventful start: the first fixture 
wound up with a triple spill on the final 
turn plus a photo finish. 

By post time for the Derby the odds on 
Whirlaway were approximately 3-1 in the 
pari-mutuels. But as the starting gates 
popped he was left well back in the ruck. 
Dispose broke like a panic-stricken ga- 
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zelle and led the field to the mile marker, 
with Whirlaway coming up from eighth 
at the half to crowd the leaders. Then 
Porter’s Cap made his bid, and he and 
Staretor were head-head at the final turn. 

Right there Whirlaway was only a 
length behind the leaders, but his backers 
were holding their breaths and waiting for 
the fast-finishing colt to repeat his fatal 
error: bearing wide and losing precious 
lengths around the curve. This time, 
though, the veteran Eddie Arcaro held him 
close to the rail, sandwiched between the 
leaders, and for once Whirlaway failed to 
disappoint his constituents. Down the 
home stretch he pulled away and made 
the other bangtails look as though they 
were anchored. Whirlaway finished seven 
to eight lengths ahead in 2:01.4, breaking 
Twenty Grand’s record by four-tenths of 
a second and winning $61,275 for Warren 
Wright, his owner. A rank outsider, Hugh 
S. Nesbitt’s Staretor, placed and paid 
$35.20. Another long shot, Lou Tufano’s 
Market Wise, paid $10.80 to show. Of the 
three, only Whirlaway has been entered 
in the Preakness at Pimlico this Saturday, 
and the colt’s backers are hoping for a 
sweep. 

The performances of three-year-old 
colts, like those of any other young animal, 
are highly unpredictable. Even the most 
ardent Whirlaway fan will admit that he’s 
an erratic screwball, and his trainer, Ben 
Jones, has called him “a half-wit.” But to 
Eddie Arcaro after the race, he was “the 
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Preakness preview? Whirlaway whirled away in the Derby, but only six horses in history have won both races 
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runnin’est horse I ever sat on.” In Gillette 
razor’s nationwide contest for sports writers 
who, as of April 10, made predictions on 
the first five to finish, some 80 out of 
465 authorities picked Whirlaway to win, 
A scant six hardy souls mentioned Stare- 
tor in the first five. Only two had Market 
Wise anywhere in their lists. And only one 
—Neil Stanley of The Santa Ana, Calif, 
Register—had Whirlaway and Staretor 
selected as one-two. Feel better now? 





Toad Gallop in Coalinga 


Phrynosoma cornutum resides in the 
Southwestern United States and, despite 
his awesome name, subsists humbly on 
bugs. To his associates and friends this 
denizen of the American veldt is known as 
the horned toad, or horned frog. But, un- 
like other toads and frogs, Phrynosoma, 
who is really a lizard, does not hop. When 
he feels like going anywhere, he runs. 

The story goes that in the small Cali- 
fornia desert town of Coalinga nine years 
ago a couple of oil workers while in their 
cups one night wagered heavily on the rel- 
ative speeds of a pair of pet horned toads 
named Pete and Repete. Before the race 
could be held, however, Pete mistook a 
bumblebee for a large, choice fly. Pete was 
buried with military honors, and in honor 
of the deceased Coalinga annually holds 
the California Horned Toad Derby. 

Of course, there are a few defects in the 
above press-agented tale. For one thing it 
is far too similar to Mark Twain’s story 
of “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County.” In the second place, the 
bumblebee never lived who could make a 
bum out of a Phrynosoma, even if the 
toad were badly out of condition. 

However that may be, on May 3 some 
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You taste its quality — 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Quiet Larceny 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Barte Combs,a 
white - haired strategist 
from Louisville, Ky., now 
coach with the New York 
Yankees, was sitting on 
the bench this spring look- 
ing lazily at an exhibi- 
tion game. Tommy Hen- 
rich came spurting in 
from cénter field to make 
a shoestring catch. 

“Reminds me of me in 
the palmy days of my 
youth,” said Mr. Combs 
to no one in particular. 

This in turn reminded your corre- 
spondent that Mr. Combs did once win 
a few ball games for the Yankees with 
his arms and legs. Now that Mr. Combs 
works exclusively with his brain, you 
are apt to forget his vigorous past. The 
same applies to many a coach around 
the major leagues. You forget what 
they did, and you sometimes wonder 
what they are getting paid for now. A 
coach’s lot is humble and highly anony- 
mous. 


Of course, that doesn’t apply to 
all of them. There was the celebrated 
Washington vaudeville team of Nick 
Altrock and Al Schacht. They were 
paid to entertain, and they did enter- 
tain. In fact, they drew customers on 
their own. Mr. Altrock had a face which 
made professional Broadway comedians 
strangle with envy. And he and 
Schacht were funny. Their rainy-day 
skit, rowing a raft from first base to 
second, was the best kind of pantomime. 

A few other coaches catch the eye: 
Hans Lobert of the Phillies, with his 
wristwatch, his cheerful yelling, and his 
scorn for enemy crowds; the gold and 
silver teeth of Mike Gonzales of the 
Cardinals, flashing in the sun as Mike 
hollers: “Come ong, Jemmy, come 
ong!”; and maybe Casey Stengel, a 
coach before he was a major-league 
manager, burlesquing the umpires and 
registering despair or amazement. 

But most of them are quiet, dove- 
gray characters like Earle Combs—part 
of the background. I was thinking of a 
game last year between New York and 
Cleveland. Al Milnar, Cleveland’s fine 
southpaw pitcher, was having a tough 
time. The Yanks rattled out hit after 
hit. Finally Milnar was yanked. He 
threw down his glove, but instead of go- 


Earle Combs 


ing to the dugout he 
marched toward Mr. 
Combs, coaching on the 
first-base line, and aimed 
a homicidal punch at him. 
It was the first time any- 
one, on the field or in the 
crowd, had taken notice 
of Combs all day. 

“Holy smoke!” said a 
customer. “What’s he 
wanna hit him for? Who 
is that guy, anyway?” 

“Lessee,” said his neigh- 
bor. “I guess that must be whoozis, 
Earle Combs, the coach. But he ain’t 
opened his yap all day.” 

It was true that Mr. Combs had be- 
haved very modestly all day, but he 
had also been signaling each of Milnar’s 
pitches to the batter before it was 
thrown, and nobody knew it better than 
Milnar. You might stretch a point 
slightly and say that Mr. Combs cost 
Cleveland the pennant last year. After 
all, Cleveland missed by only one game, 
and Mr. Combs personally cost Milnar 
several games. 

He also drove the young man into a 
sad state of emotional turmoil—all in a 
quiet, deaconly way, to be sure. 





Pat Terry 


Signal stealers and pitcher tippers 
do not make very interesting watching 
in their work. There is nothing for the 
fan to see when Charlie Dressen of 
Brooklyn, for instance, the National 
League’s most famous signal thief, steals 
the enemy’s pitchout sign or the take 
sign. Mr. Dressen—as well as Merv 
Shea of Detroit and Mike Gonzales and 
other burglarious coaches—are simply 
out there clapping their hands and say- 
ing: “Come on” or “Let’s go,” or else 
mumbling information in the privacy of 
the dugout. 

Incidentally, it is good to see Adolfo 
Luque back in the racket as a New 
York Giant coach. In a World Series a 
few years ago, Sefior Luque found a 
unique way to rattle Lefty Gomez of 
the Yankees, renowned for his non- 
chalance. 

“Watch out, you foreigner!” he yelled. 

The bitter irony, the consummate 
gall, of this remark from the Cuban- 
born Luque so confounded Mr. Gomez, 
a Californian, that he walked two men 
in a row. Lefty has never been quite the 
same since. 
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175 thoroughbred toads from Arizona, 
Texas, California, and Mexico faced the 
starter’s gun in the ninth derby. With 
6,000 spectators on hand and considerable 
money changing hands, the fifteen heats 
were held on a platform in the middle of 
the main street. Pawing and snorting, the 
high-spirited entrants were placed under g 
sawed-off section of oil-well casing in the 
middle of a 16-foot canvas ring. When the 
barrier was lifted, they scuttled in al! di. 
rections, and the first toad over the edge 
of the ring won his heat. 

There was gloom in Coalinga that 
night, for Dive Bomber, a light tan 
six-inch Texas toad, won the finals in 
52.8 seconds. Beef Stew and Prissy, a 
pair of local speedsters, placed and showed 
respectively. 





Crew Capers in the East 


The river gods of the hallowed Housa- 
tonic, especially those residing near Derby, 
Conn., heaved bubbly sighs and_ shook 
their mossy locks in relief last week. May 
3 was Derby Day at Yale but without a 
varsity race, and an overoptimistic student 
committee had planned a crew competi- 
tion for representatives of Eastern wonm- 
en’s colleges as well as the usual Harvard. 
Yale house trials. However, the prospect 
of this aquatic shambles horrified the av- 
thorities at New Haven, as well as those 
at the feminine institutions, and Derby 
Day found the Yale boathouse locked, and 
the Housatonic serene. 

Other Eastern rivers saw plenty of ac- 
tion. On the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, the 
Columbia eight won the Blackwell Cup, 
scoring by half a length over Pennsylvania, 
with the favored Yale crew third. On the 
Severn at Annapolis, the Navy scored its 
first victory of the season with a quarter- 
length edge over Cornell. And in the 
Compton Cup regatta at Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard made it five in a row by 
outrowing Princeton and M.LT., into the 
teeth of a stiff wind on the Charles. 





Baseball Briefs 


Much to the relief of old-time Boston 
baseball fans, the syndicate which recently 
bought control of the Bees voted April 29 
to return to the club’s pre-1936 moniker 
of the Braves. Next day the Bees, no 
honeys by any name, lost to the Cubs 94 
. . « Coincidence: On May Day 1940 the 
Cincinnati Reds with Bucky Walters in the 
box beat the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
snapped their nine-game winning streak: 
on May Day 1941, the Reds and Walters 
did the same thing . . . Ace Parker, pro 
football’s most valuable player, last week 
broke an ankle playing baseball. An out- 
fielder on the Portsmouth, Va., club of the 
Piedmont League, Parker caught his spikes 
in a base and snapped his right ankle. Last 
year he broke his left. 
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’RUNO WALTER’S AMERICAN RECORD DEBUT 
a supreme interpretation of Beethoven's 
tighty “Eroica” with the Philharmonic- 
ymphony Orchestra of New York. 

“The greatest triumph of Bruno Wal- 

»r’s career!” —such was the comment that 
greeted his performance of 
the “Eroica” Symphony 
with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of 
New York this season. 

Now Columbia gives 
you that same flawless per- 
jormance. Don’t fail to hear it. 

Six 12-inch Records, Set 449 $6.50* 

WAGNER’S FAMOUS BACCHANALE FROM 

TANNHAUSER. Fritz Reiner conducting the 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 

With this superb recording of the glori- 
ous “Venusberg” music, Columbia proud- 
ly adds another top-ranking 
American orchestra and 
conductor to its long list of ja 0 
eminent recording artists. 2 

Fritz Reiner has won ! 
world renown for his Wag- 
nerian interpretations . 
here Columbia brings you a really breath- 
taking Reiner performance. 

A recording that deserves an honored 
place in any record collection. 


Two 12-inch Records, Set X-193......$2.50 


RICHARD STRAUSS’ TONE POEM “EIN HELD- 
ENLEBEN” (A Hero’s Life). Artur Rodzinski 
conducting The Cleveland Orchestra. 
This fiery and dynamic recording of 
Richard Strauss’ greatest 
tone poem adds further evi- 
dence that Dr. Rodzinski 
is one of the great living 
interpreters of modern 
music. Definitely a “must” 
for every record library. 
Five 12-inch Records, Set 441..........$5.50* 


MOZART’S “AH! PIETA SIGNORI MIEI” AND 
“MADAMINA” from “Don Giovanni.” Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni with orchestra conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. 

Salvatore Baccaloni— 

vailed as the Metropoli- 

in’s happiest discovery in 

ears—sings the two great 

uffo arias from Mozart's 

Don Giovanni.” 

One of the season’s most delightful vocal 
records . . . superbly recorded. 
(ne 12-inch Record, 71048-D..........$1.00 


* Available in Automatic Sequence. 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @IP Rep. u S. Pat On 


Ina Claire, lovely American actress—from an original painting for Columbia by Cari Erickson 


Gro. Haire 


APPLAUDS A DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE BY COLUMBIA RECORDS 


HEN I began my library of classi- 

cal music, records were certainly 
a sedate affair. Nothing dramatic ever 
seemed to happen. That is—not until the 
Columbia record company brought out 
their new Columbia Masterworks, 

“T don’t know the technical mysteries 
that make these new records so perfect. 
But to me they’re simply breath-taking! 

“They've got a brilliance of tone that’s 
almost unbelievable. And Columbia has 
hushed surface noise so that you feel as 
though the artist were right in the room 
with you. 

“I think it’s wonderful, too, the way 
Columbia keeps adding to its superb list 
of exclusive artists and orchestras. They 


now have seven of the ten major sym- 
phony orchestras in America including 
the New York Philharmonic with Bruno 
Walter, Stravinsky and Barbirolli; The 
Cleveland Orchestra with Rodzinski, 
Minneapolis with Mitropoulos, Pitts- 
burgh with Reiner, Chicago with Stock 
and the CBS Symphony with Howard 
Barlow. Among the soloists are Lotte 
Lehmann, Robert Casadesus, Joseph 
Szigeti, Nelson Eddy, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, Rise Stevens, and many,many more. 

“And then—another exciting develop- 
ment was Columbia’s introduction of 
new low'prices . . . opening the doors of 
great recorded music to millions of people 
everywhere.” 


MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SuBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM. INC. 





ALL-PURPOSE ELECTRIC 


OS FR ae 4 


ALL-PURPOSE HAND MODEL 


VICTOR BUILDS THEM ALL 


10-KEY PORTABLE ADDER 


ITEM COUNTER 


OUR business may require a 

custom-built, tax-receipting 
machine... or one that accurately 
records hours and minutes and 
computes lapsed time for payroll 
work. You may need a standard 
adding machine—either electric 
or hand-operated—for general 
office needs. Or a light, stream- 
lined portable on your desk cor- 
ner or your store counter—always 
on the job “where you need it 
when you need it.” 

Victor builds them all. And 23 
years of exclusive adding machine 
manufacturing and engineering 
experience is wrought into every 
model. Victor acceptance through 
all these years, with both big busi- 
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ECONOMY ELECTRIC 
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CASHIER OFFICES 


RECEIPT MACHINE 


DE LUXE PORTABLE SUBTRACTOR 


Victor's latest portable 
adds and subtracts. 


Only $7950 


ness and small, is your assurance 
of Victor value. 

Victor offers thirteen standard 
electric and hand-operated mod- 
els; six “straight” portable adders 
(10-key or full keyboard) in three 
popular capacities; two portable 
models that add and subtract. 

Victor hand-operated types be- 
gin at $72.50; standard electrics 
at $114.50; portable “straight” 
adders at $17.50; Victor’s newest 
portable subtractor at $79.50. All 
economy values and engineering 
masterpieces that only Victor 
leadership can provide. 

There’s a Victor sales and serv- 
ice office in every principal city. 
Phone your nearest Victor repre- 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINES 


STATEMENT MACHINE 


LARGE CAPACITY PORTABLE 


sentative now for a free trial and 
valuable figure facts. Or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 
NW-5,3900N.RockwellSt.,Chicago. 


Victor “straight” portable adder, 
10-key or full keyboard. America’s 


greatest adding machine value. 
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“FOURTH ESTATE 


25-Day Flight in the Adriatic 
Made by Four Balkan Newsmen 





Most of the foreign correspondents es- 
caping the Nazis’ mechanized dragnet in 
the Balkans and unheard from by their 
editors in the United States since early last 
month (Newsweek, May 5) found them- 
selves last week, free from the blitzkrieg 
and with minor injuries and major stories 
of their experiences. 

Topping the adventures of the war re- 
porters was the 400-mile voyage of four 
trapped correspondents: Russell Hill of 
The New York Herald Tribune, Leigh 
White of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Robert St. John of the Associated 
Press, and Terence Atherton of The Lon- 
don Daily Mail. In rough Adriatic waters 
they sailed down the Albanian coast from 
the Yugoslav port of Cattaro to Greece 
in a 20-foot, flat-bottomed, outboard-pow- 
ered skiff. 

The fullest account of the dramatic 25- 
day flight of the four was filed by Hill, 
who reached Cairo with St. John and Ath- 
erton on May 2, after hitchhiking a Medi- 
terranean crossing on a British destroyer. 
St. John and the British reporter suffered 
minor machine-gun wounds. White was 
forced to stop at Argos, Greece, for hos- 
pitalization after the troop train in which 
they were riding from Patras to Corinth 
was bombed and strafed. He received two 
thigh wounds from a stream of bullets 
through the car roofs. 

Hill’s copyrighted dispatch of the Adri- 
atic voyage, during which they used road 
maps for charts,.included vivid descrip- 
tions of rowing ten hours in angry seas to 


Correspondent Blauvelt (right) with South African Prime Minister Smuts 


a temporary shore refuge, hiding by day 
from the Axis armies with the aid of friend- 
ly fisherfolk, dodging mines, evading war- 
ships and airplanes, and putt-putting into 
a Corfu harbor “with our American flag 
blowing in the breeze.” Another leg of their 
sea journey brought the reporter-mariners 
to Patras on the Greek mainland and the 
ill-fated troop train. With White injured, 
his companions administered first aid, 
“improvised a stretcher from a wooden 
shutter,” and finally trucked into Corinth, 
then on to Argos. 

Other Balkan correspondents, with the 
exception of Leon Kay of the United Press, 
first thought to be in on the Adriatic odys- 
sey, turned up safe. The Italian Foreign 
Ministry revealed that Ray. Brock of The 
New York Times was en route to Rome 
from Albania. And Max Harrelson of the 
AP reached Budapest on May 1, after be- 
ing cornered for three weeks in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 


*| While the Balkan war reporters were re- 
orienting themselves, another American 
correspondent, working only part-time on 
the East African war beat for The Herald 
Tribune, was proving himself an enterpris- 
ing newspaperman. He was Hiram B. Dem- 
arest Blauvelt, wealthy president of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, 
N.J., big-game hunter, and liaison of- 
ficer of the British-American Ambulance 
Corps. 

On April 6, Blauvelt, in Africa at his 
own expense, reported an eyewitness ac- 
count of the raising of the Union Jack over 
Addis Ababa, having entered the Ethiopian 
capital ahead of the main body of East 
African troops. Last week the prominent 
New Jersey philanthropist wirelessed the 
first interview with the rethroned Haile 
Selassie “in a dimly lit, eerie palace in the 
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In good times and bad, friend- 
ships have been toasted with 
Teacher’s Scotch for more 
than a hundred years. Today, 
as in more peaceful times... 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Made since 1830 by Wm.Teacher& Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





You can have a grand vacation in Maine 
on a limited budget! Because Maine offers 
such a variety of vacation opportunities— 
you get much more for your money! 

There are plenty of places to stay in 
Maine—near the mountains, on the lakes 
or seashore—where you can enjoy all kinds 
of sports for a modest cost. You can swim, 
fish or sail in fresh or salt water. Hike, 
camp, canoe in the deep woods. Play golf 
or tennis. Maine food is famous. Maine 
nights are cool. 

Come to Maine. Get more fun for your 
money. There are many hotels, inns, tour- 
ist camps and inexpensive stopping places 
where you will find true Maine hospitality. 
Mail the coupon today. 


| SRN St se \ 
WS ME OF YOUR LiFe IN MA\NE 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Tourist Service, 112 St. John Street 

Portland, Maine FREE BOOKLET 
Please send me the new il- See 

lustrated Maine Official Vacation 

Guide for 1941. 


Name 





Address 
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rugged mountains outside of Addis Ababa.” 
To Blauvelt, a 6-foot-l-inch 200-pounder, 
the meeting ended in embarrassment. “As 
I was bowing out,” he reported, “I stepped 
on the Emperor’s favorite dog, which let 
out a series of piercing yelps.” 





Pulitzer Awards 


On Monday of this week the trustees of 
Columbia University, in New York, an- 
nounced the 25th annual Pulitzer Prizes 
in American letters and journalism. The 
award winners were: 

Best play performed in New York 
($1,000) : “There Shall Be No Night,” by 
Robert E. Sherwood. 

Best volume of verse ($1,000) : “Sunder- 
land Capture,” by Leonard Bacon. 

Best biography, excluding too obvious 
personalities such as Lincoln and Wash- 
ington ($1,000): “Jonathan Edwards,” by 
Ola Elizabeth Winslow. 

Best book based on American history 
($1,000): “Atlantic Migration,” by Mar- 
cus Lee Hansen. 

Most meritorious public service by a 
newspaper ($500 gold medal): The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 1937 winner, for its 
“successful campaign against the city 
smoke nuisance.” 

Distinguished editorial writing ($500) : 
Reuben Maury of The New York Daily 
News, for his writings “during the year.” 

Distinguished example of a reporter's 
work ($1,000): Westbrook Pegler, syndi- 
cated columnist of The New York World- 
Telegram, “for his articles on scandals in 
the ranks of organized labor, which led 
to the exposure and conviction of George 
Scalise,” former president of the Building 
Service Employes International Union. 

Best cartoon ($500): Jacob Burck of 
The Chicago Times, for his June 2, 1940, 
drawing, “If I Should Die Before I Wake,” 
depicting a pigtailed child kneeling before 
her bed in a bomb-wrecked house. 

For the first time since 1920, the 
trustees made no $1,000 award this year 
for the best novel and, instead of honor- 
ing a single foreign or Washington corre- 
spondent, they decided to erect a $500 
bronze plaque or scroll to symbolize the 
services and achievements of reporters 
abroad. 

A special citation by the trustees was 
given to The New York Times, winner of 
the public-service award in 1918, “for the 
public educational value of its foreign 
news report.” 





FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Thirty-five years ago, Gardner Cowles 
Sr., son of a Methodist minister, quit his 
banking job at Algona, Iowa, to publish a 
Des Moines newspaper. The success of 
Cowles and his two Harvard-educated 
and executive-minded sons, John and 


Gardner Jr., is a saga of corn country en- 
terprise. Up to last week, the Cowles fam- 
ily empire included The Des Moines Rev- 
ister and The Tribune, sole morning, eve- 
ning, and Sunday newspapers in that city, 
a feature syndicate, four Iowa and South 
Dakota radio stations, Look magazine, and 
The Minneapolis Star-Journal which, with 
John Cowles as its president, boasted a 
circulation of 240,000 copies daily and 
160,000 on Sunday. Last week the Cowles 
clan, still led in semi-retirement by the 
80-year-old founder, executed a major 
Minneapolis coup. In a “realignment” of 
the Twin City newspapers, controlling in- 
terest of The Morning Tribune, its eve- 
ning associate, The Times-Tribune, and 
their Sunday counterpart went over to the 
Cowleses. In turn, the Cowleses relin- 
quished a minority interest in The Star- 
Journal. Under the publishing plans, the 
Sunday newspapers will be combined on 
May 11 with a 379,000 circulation, but 
The Times-Tribune, which will become 
The Times, and The Morning Tribune will 
retain “their separate editorial entities.” 


{A Federal grand-jury indictment re- 
turned in Chicago last week charged Da- 
vid A. Smart, president of Esquire, Inc., 
his brother, Alfred, and ten others, includ- 
ing seven Wall Street brokers, with violat- 
ing the Securities Exchange Act. Specifi- 
cally, the indictment accused the group of 
using the mails, interstate commerce, and 
New York Curb Exchange facilities in a 
series of stock transactions designed to ar- 
tificially raise the market price of Esquire 
holdings. The indictment found a $1,075,- 
000 profit on the dealings, covering the 
last three years. The Esquire offices denied 
the charges of alleged stock rigging and 
declared the case would be vigorously de- 
fended. 


Register & Tribune Synd. (Des Moines) 


John Cowles, publisher 
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Dotted line shows where the 
_ price of of meat goes up! 
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Trucks cut your living costs_ save you money every day, 
on your food, clothes, and everything else you buy 


HILE you're slicing into that 

juicy sirloin steak, take time 

out to thank trucks for the part 

they’re playing in your every day life. 

For one thing, trucks lower costs 

.. and stabilize prices. They beat 

other freight carriers by hours — 

even days...reduce spoilage...speed 

turnover, But peak efficiency has not 
yet been reached. 

BARRIERS SLOW PRODUCTION 


For example, due to conflicting 
weight laws, a ome-truck load may 
suddenly become a ¢wo-truck load the 
moment it crosses an interstate line. 
*In another state, special clearance 

papers must be 
signed. Or, it may be 
extra license plates. 


FREE MOVIE! — 
meetings. 


Whatever it is, these trade barriers 
stop, or slow, or handicap the very 
transportation system that’s doing 
most to cut your living costs. 











NATIONAL DEFENSE HINDERED 


These same “dotted lines” also re- 
tard national defense...shipments to 
munitions plants, to airplane factor- 
ies, to navy yards, to training camps. 


Some progressive steps to abolish 
state trade barriers have already been 
taken. Others are under way. But 
fast action is vital! 

Here is one of America’s most 
urgent problems... one that reaches 
deep into your pocket book... and 
deep into the nation’s primary lines 
of defense. 








What are they? Contradictory laws on 
weight, size, and equipment — ownership, 
horsepower, and mileage taxes — thousands 
of laws that block free flow of goods 
by trucks. 

This map, and further information 

on trade barriers, free on request. 





AFETY 


“Singing Wheels’? — Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
Inquire — your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocuxtons 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


MAKCHANT 


felent peed (NCULATORS 





Justas a modern army must have 
the best in mechanized equipment 
.-.S0 modern business needs the 






great mechanical advantages of 
MARCHANT calculators.What pre- 
paredness means in National De- 
fense... MARCHANT means in safe- 
guards against time-consuming, 
profit-devouring figure errors. 








MARCHANT calculators bring the 
answer to any problem—in a flash! 
MARCHANT'S “Dials for All 3 
Factors’’ provide instant defense 







against incorrectly operator- 
entered figures ...and insure the 






“right answer'’— always. 





Revolutionary as is this remark- 
able feature, it is but one of many 
equally important advantages 
found only in Marchant. 









Plan your figure-defense around 
MARCHANT...and come out right! 
























MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 






Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 
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The Nicholas Brothers’ dancing enlivens ‘The Great American Broadcast’ 








MOVIES 





Radio in Its Diaper Days: 
Three Stars of “Tin Pan Alley’ 
Reunited in New Musical 


Because Darryl F. Zanuck has done so 
well at the box office with his “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band” and “Tin Pan AIl- 
ley,” there wasn’t any apparent reason 
why he should have changed his musical 
formula for Toe Great AMERICAN Broap- 
cast. He hasn’t. This story of radio’s 
swaddling days in the speakeasy era of 
1920-31 is still another showmanlike slice 
off the same nostalgic loaf, and it will un- 
doubtedly meet with something of the 
same success. 

The new Twentieth Century-Fox musi- 
cal not only resembles “Tin Pan Alley” in 
the ABC purity of its story pattern but 
reunites three of the earlier film’s stars. 
Alice Faye this time is the good-natured 
cabaret singer who becomes radio’s first 
name star; Jack Oakie is an oversized vi- 
sionary who spends his spare time tinker- 
ing with a complicated broadcasting set; 
John Payne is a World War aviator who 
has a revolutionary theory that good en- 
tertainment might influence the public to 
buy receiving sets. 

The personal narrative adds up to just 
about what you’d expect. Oakie loves Al- 
ice Faye but loses her to Payne. First the 
trio’s friendship breaks up, then for no 
very good reason the marriage does. Even- 
tually, of course, all are reunited at the 
proper moment—in this case the inaugu- 
ration of radio’s first coast-to-coast hook- 


up. But however apocryphal, the inci- 
dental account of radio’s emergence as an 
entertainment-cum-breakfast-food medium 
offers a spry springboard for a musical 

Alice Faye, John Payne, and Cesar Ro- 
mero as the playboy angel of their etheric 
enterprises are plausible, pleasant, and in 
good voice; but, as in “Tin Pan Alley,” 
Jack Oakie’s broad and boisterous comedy 
is the picture’s mainstay. Alternating with 
the Oakie clowning are some highly sing- 
able tunes by Mack Gordon and Harry 
Warren and a half-dozen show-stopping 
specialties by the Nicholas Brothers, the 
Wiere Brothers, and a Negro group called 
the Four Ink Spots. 





Passing of a ‘No’ Man 

Hollywood’s current mystery centers 
around the resignation of Joe Breen from 
his post as censor-in-chief under the movie 
czar, Will Hays. Pleading the need of a 
rest, Breen intended his resignation to 
become effective May 1 but offered to stay 
on “until they can break in another boy” 
to take his place in the Hays organization 
Meanwhile, he has denied persistent ru- 
mors that he will accept George J. Schae- 
fer’s offer to become production hea at 
RKO-Radio. 

Breen stepped into the industry’s most 
controversial and thankless job seven 
years ago, when the Legion of Decency’ 
clean-up campaign was giving Hollywood 
recurrent shivers. A threatened boycott! 
was averted when Hays and his organiza- 
tion, the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., offered the 
Legion and other aroused civic groups 4 
revised moral code—and Joseph Ignatius 
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Breen, a florid, forceful Irish-American 
Catholic who had been a reporter, press 
agent, and onetime member of the con- 
sular service. 

Breen applied the new law, and Hays 
gave him the power to enforce it. As a 
result films were “purified” and, if any- 
thing, more successful at the box office. 
For a while the Production Code Adminis- 
tration functioned smoothly and painless- 
ly. Then came a gradual lowering of the 
bars. In recent months there has been a 
growing tendency among producers to ig- 
nore Breen’s pre-filming suggestions, thus 
precipitating expensive and vituperative 
controversy after films are completed. 

Although industry heads insist they 
have no criticism to offer against their own 
censor and Breen himself denies his resig- 
nation was due to friction over the code, 
it is known that there has been a recent 
pile-up of complaints against his depart- 
ment. Howard Hughes’ “The Outlaw” has 
been held up for several weeks because 
Breen refused it the PCA seal of approv- 
al.* Similarly, “Blood and Sand” has been 
delaved at the Twentieth Century-Fox lot 
because Breen objected to certain bull- 
fighting sequences. 

But the last, back-breaking straw may 
well have been the barrage of nationwide 
laughter and criticism that followed the 
now famous injunction against the 
“sweater girl” on the screen (NEWSWEEK, 
April 14). The most recent development 
in this jousting of unrelated industries was 
the arrival in Hollywood of an official rep- 
resentative of the sweater industry to 
plead the soft, angora-ed cause of the outer 
garment. Meanwhile, on the “Henry for 
President” set, where Paramount has col- 
lected a large number of high-school-age 
actors, cautious producers kept a censor 
on hand watching scenes with nervous 
eves to see that the girls didn’t appear in 
the sweaters that are part of their every- 
day, off-screen wardrobes. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Lavy From Lovistana_ (Republic): 
There’s a surprising amount of skuldug- 
gery behind the respectable facade of the 
lottery syndicate in New Orleans of the 
very gay “90s, and John Wayne, an im- 
ported Yankee lawyer turns racket buster 
with a vengeance, although he is in love 
with Ona Munson, the daughter of the 
syndicate’s chief stockholder. The result- 
ing tale of Mardi Gras and murder, flood, 
fisticuffs, and stymied romance is much 
too tall to take seriously. However, the 
producers have managed enough physical 

(Continued on Page 63) 





*As a parting gesture of confidence, the Hays 
Office last week sustained Breen by refusing to 
reverse his decision that Hughes would have 
to reshoot the portions of “The Outlaw” that 
gilded the lily by emphasizing Jane Russell’s 
buxom contribution to the screen. 
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25% Annual Return 
on Investment 

= The West Tenth Apart- 
ments of Erie saved 
the entire cost of three 
Iron.Fireman stokers 
in four years—a 25% 
annual return on the 
investment. Before the 
Iron Fireman installa- 
tion, purchased steam 
cost $11,300 yearly. 
Now Iron Fireman does 
a better job for $1138 
less—a record maintained over a five year 
period. Reports Manager Strauss: “In addi- 
tion to the savings in dollars . . . our tenants 
are receiving better heat than ever before. Also, 
we have made a capital improvement that adds 
substantially to the value of our property.” 


Learn What YOU Can Save 


You needn’t wonder what you can save—Iron 
Fireman will accurately determine it for you. 
An Engineering Survey made with your plant 
or consulting engineer, will ascertain your 
possible savings and betterments. You can get 
this money-saving Survey without obligation. 





Walton L. Strauss, 
Manager. 





Aerial view of the West Tenth Apartments development 
in Erie, Pa., which covers 4 city blocks, contains 29 build- 
ings, and houses 199 families. Three Iron Fireman Powerams 
handle this big heating job with ease and efficiency. 
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IRON FI 


t Inon Fireman Mrc. Co. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; | 
Toronto). 
Mail to: 3162 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. j 
(C) See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
0) Send free copy of ““Modernize, 
Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.”’ 
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Devotion to duty, nothing else, 
just duty, has taken me to Palm 
Springs for a few days and at my own 
expense, and here I am, open to ques- 
tions, which I ask myself and answer 
myself, much in the manner of a punchy 
fighter. 

It is part of the duty of a critic, the 
conscientious one, to get away from the 
scenes of the mental strife that produces 
his learned essays on the thutta. The 
overconscientious, or well-heeled, may 
seem to carry this to extremes, as for in- 
stance Mr. Watts of The Herald Trib- 
une, who each spring can hardly wait 
for the end of the theatrical fiscal year. 
Traveling light, except for a few of the 
heavier tomes he postponed reading the 
previous winter, Mr. Watts nips off to 
the Burma Road, always the Burma 
Road, to try to think up another word 
for S. N. Behrman besides urbane, to 
pray for another play from O’Casey, to 
think his thoughts about the newest 
ingénue, or maybe to forget the whole 
darn thing. It may just be that Mr. 
Watts likes the Burma Road. He goes 
to an awful lot of trouble to visit it. 

Wolcott Gibbs of The New Yorker, a 
kindly man whose days as an employe 
of the Long Island Railroad have left 
him intolerant of cruelty, goes to Fire 
Island, where there are no telephones or 
motor cars. Lacking such necessities of 
modern life, Fire Island may give Mr. 
Gibbs the illusion of distance, and I 
hope so. Mr. Gibbs needs to get away; 
he has this old friend worried after read- 
ing the Gibbs notice of “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas.” Mr. Gibbs exuded 
warmth of admiration for S. J. Perel- 
man and Mrs. Perelman, the authors of 
the play, but by some intricate thought 
process he passed the blame for the 
play, which itself was bad, to the actors, 
who presumably had little or nothing to 
do with the writing of it. I wish Mr. 
Gibbs a happy holiday and a complete 
rest, so that when he returns refreshed 
in the autumn he will be able to tell the 
Perelmans to be around when next they 
cast a play. 


I suppose the other critics go away 
too, but Gibbs and Watts are old pals of 
mine, whom I read with more regularity 
and care than I do the others. I can 
honestly say that I hope Gibbs and 
Watts come back in the fall, which is 
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All Packed? 


by JOHN O’HARA 


more than I can say of certain of their 
fellows. The witty and urbane old man 
from The Times has earned his rest, is 
entitled to pass his declining days with 
the ghost of Thoreau, his beloved. Th« 
strain which comedy seems to impose on 
John Mason Brown of The Post is, I 
think, beginning to tell, and the time 
may have come when Mr. Brown, al- 
though a comparatively young man in 
years, without delay should devote him- 
self once again to his lectures at Yale, 
with his usual side trips to the Mont- 
clair Junior League. John Anderson, the 
gaunt gag man of The Journal and 
American, needs time to be informed 
of many things, not the least of which is 
that this war talk we are hearing does 
not arise from the not very recent firing 
on Fort Sumter. 

I am glad I need not worry about 
Walter Winchell of The Daily Mirror. 
Mr. Winchell is away a good deal of the 
season, returning in plenty of time to 
cast his vote for the Critics’ Circle 
award, but as a frequent reader of his 
column I think I lately detected lean- 
ings in another direction. If Mr. Win 
chell really wants to be Governor of th« 
State of New York that is up to th« 
people of the State of New York, and i! 
he believes he is to receive the man 
date from the people, Mr. Winchel! 
will not hesitate to hand in his crit 
ical portfolio. 


AsI,a non-fraternity or commons 
club boy, run through the list of the 
critical fraternity, I naturally wonder : 
little about myself. This Palm Springs 
holiday has been much too short for « 
complete examination of my critical 
conscience (any other kind of cours: 
would take a little longer), but I find 
that my conduct has not been entirel) 
above reproach. I walked out of “The 
Cream in the Well” before the act wa: 
over because I had neglected to learn 
that the curtain would be lowered t 
denote passage of time. I gave “M) 
Sister Eileen” a good notice, but ! 
might have anyway because I sav 
George S. Kaufman, and, more to th: 
point, George S. Kaufman saw me, com 
plete with my pack on my back. Also 
I made a terrible mistake in my review 
of “Lady in the Dark.” I called the ashi 
tray a paperweight, or the paperweigl' 
an ash tray. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
action and local color to satisfy the easy- 
going customer. Ray Middleton, Helen 
Westley, Henry Stephenson. 





ReACHING FoR THE SuN (Paramount) : 
This is an adulterated adaptation of Wes- 
sel Smitter’s novel “F.O.B. Detroit” with 
the labor content deleted in favor of a 
formula love triangle. The result is hardly 
inspired, but amusing enough on the 
whole, with several very funny sequences. 
Joel McCrea is better than usual as the 
country bumpkin who yearns for the 
Michigan woods while working in a De- 
troit automobile factory. Ellen Drew is 
both too pretty and too inexperienced an 
actress for the role of his waitress-wife, 
but Eddie Bracken gives a splendid com- 
edy performance as McCrea’s city-bred 
sidekick, and Albert Dekker is amusing as 
the obtuse angle of the triangle. 


Tuey Dare Nor Love (Columbia): In 
this strongly anti-Nazi story of Austrian 
refugees and Gestapo persecution, Martha 
Scott, George Brent, and Paul Lukas 
struggle nobly but ineffectually against 
their seript’s slovenly writing and general 
incredibility. The only phase of the film 
that successfully avoids the stereotype is 
Egon Brecher’s performance in a smaller 
character role. Roman Bohnen, Edgar Bar- 
rier, Kay Linaker, Frank Reicher. 


MUSIC 


Opera in a Movie Palace: 
‘Butterfly’ Condensed to Hour 
Wows the N.Y. Housewives 


Outside the Radio City Music Hall in 
Rockefeller Center, shortly after a new 
stage show had been presented for the 
first time last week, one housewife asked 
another: 

“That what we just seen was a real 
opera, wasn’t it?” 

“Yeah,” replied her companion, “but I 
liked it anyhow.” 

Lots of people liked it, for New York’s 
largest movie palace, famous for its stage- 
show chorus of 36 perfectly drilled Rock- 
ettes, had abandoned its ordinary revue 
and presented a real innovation in stage- 
show entertainment, a one-hour abridg- 
ment of Puccini’s popular opera “Madama 
Butterfly,” sung four times daily by alter- 
nating casts. 

As the Rockettes dropped their usual 
routines, donned kimonos, and stood dec- 
oratively by, Erno Rapee’s skilled con- 
densation proved that an hour is plenty of 
time in which to hit the high spots of a 
musical which spins out in Italian the sad 
story of a Japanese miss in love with an 
American naval lieutenant at Nagasaki. 
The overelaborate sets—which include four 
fancy pagodas hung on either side of the 
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ot a Glorious Vecilion 


OF RECREATION 
OR RELAXATION 


In the majestic mountains. . .cool 
woodland lakes of North Caro- 
lina or along miles of white sand 
beaches, you will find peace and 
contentment. Or if you prefer, 
there is every outdoor sport and 
recreation. Golf, fishing, swim- 
ming, boating, tennis, hiking... 
horseback riding, horse shows, 
polo. Motoring, scenic highways. 
Visit the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park (there are 2 Na- 
tional Parks, 3 National Forests 
and 10 State Parks and recrea- 
tional areas). In the romantic and 
historic Coastal country you'll 
find the beauty of the Old South 
at its best. Accommodations to 
suit every pocketbook. Mail 
the coupon today. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Varurly Vacelionland 


Governor’s Hospitality Committee, 


2620 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina X 
Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 


“OUTDOORS In NORTH CAROLINA” 


Name 


) Address 























streamlined auditorium, and on which the 
kimonoed Rockettes appear occasionally 
but do not dance—are as good as those 
in regular use half a mile away at what 
Deems Taylor calls “the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Opera.” 

But the really important part of an 
opera is the singing, and with the Philip- 
pine soprano Enya Gonzalez as Butterfly 
and the tenor Jan Peerce as Lieutenant 
Pinkerton taking top honors among the 
principals, the Music Hall offers a produc- 
tion which is the vocal equal of any 
“Butterfly” at the Metropolitan in recent 
years. 

If it succeeds well enough, “Butterfly” 
will be only the first of a series of such 
condensations. Others will probably be 
drawn from the French and Italian reper- 
tory, since Puccini, Verdi, and Bizet lend 
themselves more readily to condensation 
than Wagner and Strauss. 


Popular-Price Opera 

A gala benefit concert at the Hotel 
Pierre, attended by 500 subscribers at $5 
a head, last week launched another oper- 
atic innovation: the New Opera Co., which 
around next Oct. 1 will present a six-week 
season of opera at the 44th Street Theater 
in New York, popularly priced from $1 to 
$3. Two evenings a week the performers 
will be members of England’s famous 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera _ troupe, 
which is now in this country; on two oth- 
ers ballet will be presented; the remaining 
two nights will be devoted to operas fea- 
turing young American singers. 

Mrs. Lytle Hull is chairman of the en- 
terprise; she hopes to find 50 friends 
who'll contribute $1,000 each to the sup- 
port of the company. It will serve as an 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Opera abbreviated: a scene from the Music Hall’s ‘Madama Butterfly’ 


outlet for the talents of young American- 
trained singers who can no longer get 
the experience they need for the Metro- 
politan in small European opera houses. 
The composer and commentator Deems 
Taylor, who also spoke at the inaugural 
concert, said he hoped the company would 
follow the young Philadelphia Opera (o.’s 
lead in producing new works in English, 
and added: “The fact that opera is also 
good theater has been carefully concealed 
from us for four generations.” 
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RECORD WEEK 


Tchaikovsky fans will want to hear and 
perhaps own.two new recordings of his 
less familiar music. One is the symphonic 
fantasy Francesca pA Rimini authorita- 
tively performed by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic (three 12- 
inch Columbia records in album, $3.50). 
The other is the seldom heard Sympuony 
No. 3, called the “Polish” Symphony be- 
cause there’s a Polonaise in the finale, 
played by Hans Kindler and the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington, D.C. 
(five 12-inch Victor records in album. 
$5.50). This is the first American record- 
ing in eight years of this symphony, a 
favorite in England. 


The works of tall, lanky Roy Harris, 
newly appointed composer in residence at 
Cornell, have received more attention 
from record companies than those of any 
other serious American composer. Now the 
1939 QuINTET FOR PIANO AND STRINGS, 
which ranks with his Third Symphony as 
one of his most mature works, has been 
recorded for Victor by the Coolidge String 
Quartet, with Johana Harris, the compos- 
er’s talented wife, at the keyboard (four 
12-inch records in album, $4). The record- 
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ing was made under Harris’ personal su- 
pervision. 

Hazel Scott is a Negro swing pianist 
who likes to ripple through piano classics 
“straight” and then swing them until the 
ceiling, to say nothing of the customers 
in the New York night club where she 
entertains, begins to wobble. An album of 
hers called Swrnetne THE Cuassics (three 
10-inch Decca records, $2) includes a 
Bach two-part invention, Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2, Chopin’s Minute 
Waltz and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor. 








ART 





Museum Over the Counter: 


F Mackay Collection Joins Sale 
' of Hearst Art at Gimbel’s 


In the last three months Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York department store, has 
sold some 10,000 objects from the fabulous 
William Randolph Hearst art collection 
(Newsweek, Jan. 6) for more than 
$1,000,000. A few museums like the Met- 
ropolitan, Brooklyn, Newark, and _ the 
Fogg at Harvard have made _ purchases, 
but the bulk of the some 700 objects sold 
daily have gone to people buying for their 
homes. The small items have nearly all 
been sold; big ones, like the eleventh-cen- 
tury Spanish monastery for which the pub- 
lisher paid $500,000, are still in the ware- 
house. 

The Hearst collection wasn’t turned 
over to a department store until the usual 


channels of art sales, such as dealers and 


auction rooms in London and New York, 


' had been tried and failed, for the publish- 


er’s purchases covered such a vast range, 
including all stops from early Egyptian 
to the nineteenth century with numerous 
phonies, that they constituted a drug on 
the normal market. 

After the death of Clarence H. Mackay 
in 1988, the executors of the Postal Tele- 
graph chief’s estate faced a somewhat sim- 
ilar problem: the dispersal of his famous 
armor collection, the cream of which was 
acquired by the Metropolitan in New 
York and the Worcester, Mass., Museum, 
and the furnishings of his four palatial 
homes. Mackay’s executors attempted to 
unload his treasures, valued in some esti- 
mates at $30,000,000, through dealers and 
auction rooms in New York and London. 
However, the success of the Gimbel sale 
of Hearst art caused them to arrange for 
the remainder of the Mackay collection to 
jon the publisher’s on the fifth floor of 


ee 





*A petition is now before the Puerto Rico 
Legislature to buy, for $50,000, the monastery 
as an art museum for the University of Puerto 
Rico, It has never been taken out of the 14,000 
crates in which it was shipped to America. 





















































ALL DOGS AREN'T ALIKE 


Dogs differ just as much as human 
beings. By breeding and training, this 


Beagle is a show-winner. 


ALL GINS AREN’T ALIKE 


Gins differ, too. If you haven’t been aware of that, 
try Fleischmann’s. There is and can be only one 
Fleischmann’s. It cannot be duplicated. 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


A Pedigreed Gin for Prize-Winning Drinks 


Distilled from American grain—90 proof 








1134” x 8” full color print of above dog painting, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write box GE 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


Food... 


straight from the heart 
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famous chef once replied, when 

complimented on his delectable 
bouillon, “Merci, Monsieur, it 
should be delicious. I put my heart 
in it.” 

However that may be, it is a tra- 
dition in the world of hotels that 
the kitchen is the ‘‘heart” of the 
hotel . . . and we’re proud of the 


“heart” of the St. Regis. 


But the St. Regis “heart,” we are 
told, is unique. So strong are its 
pulsations, that they extend not 
only to our public rooms but, also, 
to our guests’ rooms above. 


Indeed, one of the things you'll 
find most delightful about the 
St. Regis is your own room... its 
beautiful decorations, its perfect 
appointments, its prodigal size. .. 
And it is blissfully quiet. 


We think this wholly unusual 
“heart” creates a measure of the 
agreeable difference about the St. 
Regis ...a difference that you will 
be quite pleasantly aware of, with - 
your very first visit. 


St Regis 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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the department store. Last week some of 
Mackay’s art, along with some of Hearst’s 
and treasures from collections of the Duke 
of Portland, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Robert Cavendish, the Earl of Kinnoull, 
the Hon. Mrs. Fortescue, and Leopold de 
Rothschild, went on sale there. 

Mackay’s collection includes many few- 
er freakish objects than the Hearst art. 
For the most part, it consists of furnish- 
ings actually used in his homes. The 
price scale slides from a _ seventeenth- 
century Persian rug from the Indian 
Palace of Lahore at $19,500 to flat silver 
at $1. 


Boot for Benton 


From the age of 6, when he drew his 
first mural on a wall in his home and “the 
family howled like a pack of New York 
critics—or Missouri legislators,’ Thomas 
Hart Benton has figured in many contro- 
versies. But the Neosho, Mo., artist has 
never asked nor given quarter and never 
pulled his punches. 

In a typical free-spoken blast last 
month, Benton swung out against mu- 
seums, charging a typical museum was “a 
graveyard run by a pretty boy with deli- 
cate wrists and a swing in his gait,” and 
that he would rather sell his paintings to 
saloons and bawdy houses. 

This week, the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute, where Benton had been director of 
painting for six years, slapped back. The 
board of directors refused to renew the 
lusty painter’s contract. Benton charged: 
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“Stuffed shirts and sissies have won oye 
the will of my students . . . I predict thei, 
victory will be a sour one.” 





IBM Show of a Hemisphere 


This week a group of 93 paintings, fres) 
from a five-day preview at the Gran 
Central Art Galleries in New York, cu 
sail for Latin America. Chosen from thy 
exhibits of the International Business \j. 
chines Corp. which have been touring this 
country all winter after being on view 4 
the New York and San Francisco VW) orl’, 
Fairs and at the Canadian National Fy. 
hibition, the canvases comprise that com. 
pany’s show of “Contemporary Art of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Dedicated by IBM’s president, Thomas 
J. Watson, to the drive toward hemispher; 
solidarity, the exhibit displays work of 
artists from the 48 states of the Unite) 
States and its possessions, the nine proy- 
inces of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
twenty nations of Latin America. 

The paintings arrive in Rio de Janeiro iy 
June and from there will journey to at least 
sixteen other cities in South and Central 
America, most of which also will see the 
contemporary-art exhibits sent by the 
United States Government (Newsweek, 
April 28). Simultaneously, IBM’s collec. 
tion of 150 prints, displaying the graphi 
arts of the hemisphere, will be touring 
South America under the auspices of the 
American National Committee of Engray- 
ing, whose president is the distinguished 
etcher John Taylor Arms. 


IBM hemisphere art: ‘Fishermen’ by Tomas Santa Rosa Jr. (Braz!) 
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RADIO 


Crackdown on the Chains: 
FCC Ruling Hits NBC Hardest; 


won Over 
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” Appeal to Courts Probable 
og = Culminating three years’ work, the Fed- 
York. fq eral Communications Commission’s long- 
from the awaited decision on an investigation into 
ness Ma. monopoly charges against the National 
iring thc qe Broadcasting Co., the Columbia Broad- 
1 view at fa casting System, and the Mutual Broad- 
» World’ casting System was issued last week. De- 
onal Ey. a scribed by Commission Chairman James 
hat com. fa L- Fly as a “Magna Charta for American 
rt of the broadcasting stations,” the decision, by a 
divided vote of 5 to 2, promulgated dras- 
Thomas ft tic new regulations designed primarily to 
nispheric MR provide freer competition among the na- 
work of tion’s 837 radio stations and to open the 
e Unitel ae field to new chains. In explanation, the 
ne proy. qe commission charged that at present “cer- 
and the (tain practices” in the broadcasting indus- 
try tended to restrict radio facilities to 
‘anciro iy the detriment of the public and to the en- 
o at least ae tichment of a few men. 
| Central The chief effects of the FCC’s decision, 
| see them Which is effective immediately except in 
by them cases of business agreements, will be to 
wsweex, Me force NBC to sell or disband its less 
's collec. MM profitable Blue network,* embracing 101 
» graphic | stations from coast to coast, and to change 
touring the contractual relations beween all net- 
-s of the (@ works and their stations. 
Engrav- Summarized, the new regulations pro- 





vide that: 

A network may not possess more than 
one station in a given area. NBC has two 
stations in 38 cities. 

A chain station may not be restrained 
from accepting programs from a rival 
network. 

A station may not be bound for more 
than one year, as against the present five 
years, in contracts with a network. 

A station may be free to schedule such 
programs as it pleases rather than enforce 
acceptance of network “musts.” 

A station may not be obliged to cancel 
other programs merely because the net- 
work offers a show at an optioned hour. 

A station may have the right to fix its 
own rates and to compete freely with its 
own network for advertising. 

A network may not own a station ex- 
cusively in an area served only by a sole 
broadea ster. 

The commission’s decision also applied 
the regulations to the smaller regional net- 
works, such as the Yankee in New Eng- 
land and the Don Lee on the Pacific Coast. 
In addition, the operating methods of 
Mutual, which, with 175 affiliates in a non- 
Proprietary network association, was one 
pl 


*NBC was organized on Nov. 14, 1926. The 
Red network, which today has 90 of the coun- 
tty’s choicest stations, and the Blue network 
received their names from colored pencils used 
y telephone-company engineers in mapping the 
station hookups of the two systems. 
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ON YOUR WAY TO OR FROM THE PACIFIC COAST... 


VISIT 
» 





Canadian Rochies 


and 


LAKE 
LOUISE 


CANADA WELCOMES U.S. CITIZENS...NO PASSPORTS 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL . . . High life at low cost . . . cosmopolitan 


service. Celebrated cuisine . . . 
.. fishing... hiking . . . swimming . . . social gaiety. 


_ faa nine % 
Canadian Rockies 


UMB 
COLUMBIA ICEFiey 5 





» * LAKE LOUISE 
RE Key “ROM 
SEATTLE tag 


Low rail fares via 
Banff to or from 
Pacific Northwest 
and California on 
Canadian Pacific 
through transconti- 
nental trains—a/r- 
conditioned. 


SAN 


LOS ANGELES 





COLUMBIA ICEFIELD—Ice-cap of the continent...2,000 
feet thick...scores of awe-inspiring glaciers in a sea of 
towering peaks. Spectacular tours from Lake Louise. 








All-inclusive Special Rate 
ANY WEEK AT BANFF 2x7ine 
For stay of 7 days or longer—Room with bath and 
table d’hote meals. Privileges of golf course, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, concerts and ballroom. 
For as low as $8.50 a person per day, 
double occupancy 





Similar rate at CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 





golf . . . tennis . . . riding 





LAKE LOUISE—loveliest of all glacial lakes... 


with 
the charming Chateau at its very edge. Bridle paths, 
tennis, climbing, motoring, swimming. 


e Glorify your trip! See 600 miles of 
Canadian Rockies . . . feast upon the 
thrilling scenery in Banff National Park . . 

snow-clad peaks...deep forests sheltering many 
varieties of wild life... mountain sheep, moose, 
deer, bear, beaver . . . trout in the cool, clear 
lakes and rushing streams. Live luxuriously 
yet without extravagance in the midst of all 
this natural grandeur .. . at baronial Banff 
Springs Hotel or charming Chateau Lake Louise. 

Your American Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
. 


Ask your travel agent... or nearest Canadian Pacific 
office in New YORK (Madison Ave. at 44th St.) « CHICAGO 
(71 E. Jackson Blvd.) - BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON + ATLANTA + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
Derroir + PirrsBURGH + CINCINNATI « ST. Louis 
KANSAS Ciry + OMAHA DALLAS + MINNEAPOLIS 
St. PAuL + SEATTLE + PORTLAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES * MONTREAL and other cities in U. S. and 

nada... or write Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Banff, Alta., or Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alta. 


Canadian Pacific 


al WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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of the prime supporters of the investiga- 
tion, were criticized as tending toward the 
“restrictive practices” of NBC and CBS. 
Nevertheless, Alfred J. McCosker, Mu- 
tual’s chairman, called the decision “a 
scholarly analysis” of the monopoly prob- 
lem. 

Niles Trammell, president of NBC, de- 
nounced the FCC’s action as “a definite 
step toward complete governmental con- 
trol” of radio. William S. Paley, president 
of the Columbia chain of 126 affiliates, de- 
clared that the new regulations were de- 
signed “to torpedo the existing broadcast- 
ing structure.” His statement echoed the 
commission’s minority, report which as- 
serted that the decision was conducive to 
“anarchy” in the industry. Neville Miller, 
president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, termed the ruling a “usurpa- 
tion” of power and called a New York 
meeting of station leaders, who are expect- 
ed to appeal the FCC decision to the 
courts. The chief fighting point of broad- 
casters will be a United States Supreme 
Court decision barring the FCC from in- 
terfering with the business relations of 
broadcasters. Fly said the report would be 
turned over to the Department of Justice 
for action. 


News Around the Clock 


America’s leading short-wave broad- 
casters, NBC, CBS, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, World Wide, and Crosley, 
all close down their stations between 2 
a.m. and 9 a.m. The reason is that Latin 
Americans are asleep and Europeans, 
though awake, find reception of American 
programs difficult owing to morning dis- 
turbances plus interference from powerful 
Continental transmitters. 

Recently, however, State Department 
officials, worried over the tightening grip 
of Axis propaganda on Europe, have dis- 
cussed with NBC the possibility of break- 
ing through this ether wall during the 
seven-hour “blackout” with the foremost 
broadcaster’s two new powerful 50,000- 
watt transmitters. The idea was to get 
unbiased news through to Europeans at a 
time when they were getting up in the 
morning and had radios easily accessible. 

A fortnight ago, at the behest of State 
Department officials, NBC tried out daily 
experimental news broadcasts to Europe 
with these supertransmitters. The re- 
ception results obtained spurred greater 
plans. 

As a result, NBC announced last week 





The Charlotte (N. C.) Chronicle 


$90,000 Fedora: Four years ago, at station WBT, Charlotte, N.C., 
Dr. Craig Earl (right), who is radio’s original brain-twister man, Professor 
Quiz, borrowed a dark gray felt hat as a repository for his questions. Last 
week, the hat, battered but famous after traveling 50,000 miles, had a 
Charlotte homecoming party attended by Mayor Ben Douglas (left, with 
hat). The fedora, which has now become the good-luck piece of this veteran 
Columbia network show, has held $90,000 in questions. 


that within a short time the entire perio 
between 2 a.m. and 9 a.m. would be ¢. 
voted to fifteen-minute chunks in Gey. 
man, French, Spanish, Portuguese, It,). 
ian, and English, beamed to Europe, thy 
providing America’s first round-the-clog 
international broadcast service. Ney; 
taken from the 24-hour Associated Pres 
ticker, will dominate the broadcasts, 





Open Door for Television 


Full-scale television has been ready fy 
operations for more than two years by} 
has been held up because the Feder 
Communications Commission _ believed 
that the industry lacked a set of engineer. 
ing standards which would prevent set; 
sold to the public from becoming obsolete 
overnight (NEWSWEEK, June 10, 1940), 
Last summer, manufacturers named the 
National Television System Committee to 
work out such standards, and last March 
the group reported to the FCC. Las 
week, acting on the basis of this report, 
the government agency authorized ful 
commercialization of television programs, 
beginning July 1. 

The FCC fixed as standard the nun.- 
ber of “scanning lines” which produce pic. 
tures at 525 and the number of 
a second at 30, with Frequency Modula. 
tion to be used for sound. The minimum 
operating schedule was set at fifteen hours 
a week, and not more than three stations 
can be under the same control. Standards 
are to be given six months of practical 
test before any changes might be made, 
and stations are urged to experiment in 
color, now nearly perfected. To provide 
for expansion, television channels were 
increased from seven to eleven. 

At present, thirteen television stations 
have been licensed to operate experiment- 
ally; construction permits for 44 more 
stations have been approved, and appli- 
cations for nine others are pending. 


mages 


New Voice From Mexico 


Tuning in on a broadcast from Santiago, 
Chile, two years ago, Edmund A. Chester, 
then head of the Associated Press’ Latit- 
American division, was captivated by the 
soft tenor voice of Juan Arvizu, Mexican 
radio, screen, and music-hall singer. Ches- 
ter thereafter became an ardent fan of the 
dark, chubby Arvizu, and one of his first 
acts upon being named CBS’ short-wave 
chief last winter was to bring him into 
Columbia’s fold. 

The first major artist signed for the net- 
work’s new Latin-American chain starting 
in September, Arvizu, who is 35 and mar- 
ried, was hustled off to New York for al 
American build-up. CBS placed him in the 
swank Copacabana night club and 
groomed him for guest appearances. Off 
cials suddenly decided, however, that Ar 
vizu was worthy of bigger plugs and or 
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ANGELO PATRI, Nationally known au- 
thority and writer on the problems and 
welfare of childhood and youth. 


How old must a junior be to drive a car 
on his own? If you can tell me how old he 


js mentally, how mature he is in char-_ 


acter, I can tell you the answer because 
he must come of age in mind and charac- 
ter before he can drive. This sort of matu- 
rity has not much to do with the calendar 
but it has all to do with experience. 


Good drivers are not born on their 
eighteenth birthdays. They are devel- 
oped under careful teaching through 
childhood and early adolescence. Given 
an intelligent child and a fine example 
set by the older drivers of the family, 
any adolescent boy or girl will be able 
to drive safely. 

Beware the Smart Aleck 

Spoiled children are not to be allowed to 
drive cars. The “‘life of the party,” the 
show-off who is making up for his fail- 
ures in other directions by way of the 
family car, the smart aleck who drinks, 
smokes and totes a girl under his arm 
while driving, the physically or mentally 
unfit, these are not to be given their 
way with a car, though they are old 
enough to have whiskers. 


Young people should learn early that 
cars are not toys. They are useful and 
beautiful machines that make life hap- 
pier, easier ard more flexible if used 
understandingly. They are dangerous, 
deadly things in the hands of the stupid 
and the unfit. 


A machine is no wiser than its driver. 
Its brains are supplied by the man at the 
wheel. Seldom is a car at fault in an 
accident. 

Sense of Responsibility the Key 
Parents know their children better than 
anybody else can possibly know them. 
When they are in doubt about turning a 
car over to them it is better that they 
say No, Better they wait until the young 
person prove by his responsibility in 
other directions that he is mature enough 
to bear the responsibility of driving. 

Does He Keep His Word? 
Does the young person keep his word? 
Do other people, especially other fathers 
and mothers, trust him, or is he the kind 
that says that he will be back in time for 


When are they 
old enough to drive? 


by ANGELO PATRI 











They’ re asking for the car... They 
want to drive... “‘Gee, all the 
other kids do!’’ . . . Sooner or later, 
every parent has to face this 
problem ... It can’t be passed 
over, a decision must be made... 








dinner and then does not show up until 
midnight or after? Is he careful about 
the young people he carries in the car, 
who they are and what they are, and 
how many there are, or does he say, “I'll 
bring the car this afternoon and the whole 
gang can pile inand we'll go to thegame,” 
and piles in fourteen boys and girls until 
the running boards are full with S.R.O.? 


It is not so important how old the 
driver is as it is how responsible he is. 
The heart of the matter lies in his ma- 
turity of mind and character. 


Fascinating New Game FREE! 


“Experts” is the “Information Please” of 
good driving. It’s the amusing, interesting, 
fascinating way to find out how much you, 
your family and your friends know about 
driving—in a brand new free game that’s fun 
for everyone. 

“Experts” brings out the facts about acci- 
dents—the sound, common sense basis for 


good driving rules. Get a group together 
and play “Experts’”—you'll get entertain- 
ment and vital information for the whole 
family. Write us for your free copy. 


Why is Lumbermens interested in 
safer driving—not only for youngsters 
but for adults as well? 
The answer is—we want to help accidents 

not to happen. 

here is a very sound business reason for 
this. By crusading for safety and reducing 
accidents, we can reduce our losses. Reducing 
losses has enabled us to return substantial 
dividends to our carefully-selected group of 
policyholders. 

f you are a safe driver and can qualify as 
a Lumbermens policyholder, you can share in 
this safety program and receive its dollars- 
and-cents benefits. Find out about our “broad 
form” policies available 
at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with safety, from 
your Lumbermens 
agent. There are Lum- 
bermens agents near you 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


PRESIDEN? 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois 
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This is because of its body and texture and its unusual 
brewing method. National Premium Beer follows faith- 
fully a great old European formula and was brought 
to new heights of perfection here in Maryland, where 
people pay attention to the rules of nice living. The Newsweek by Pat Terr 
output is limited and the beer costs a few cents more Juan Arvizu, Mexican troubadour 
a bottle, but...so good that it has earned demand 

from coast to coast. You'll find it everywhere — in trains _P.S.: We have a col- dered a complete show built around him, 

lection of interesting 


— on board ship — in the finer clubs, hotel and restau- Maryland food reci- Hailed as the Mexican troubadour, the 


os ie . - t . —_— = ‘ = _ e 
rants. There are distributors everywhere or write us for Po;4;. May we send tenor finally made go over Amer- 
t? J ve vé y a8 BA é Ty. t “ T a- 

the name of a nearby purveyor. ol Belle scam air waves on : ond ay Ace mpa 
nied by Ernesto Arcos’ Tipica Orchestra, 


Arvizu will sing on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday from 10:30 to 10:45 pm, 


P | EDST. His first program consisted of a 
FLEMAAUIL group of songs in Spanish, leading off with 
“Perfidia,” an international hit that he 


introduced. 


Arvizu sang in a church choir at 7 and 
in opera at 26, and turned to ballads and 
folk songs because his voice was too light. 


Specializing in Mexican tunes, though he 
BREWED AND BOTTLED BY THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY @ BALTIMORE, MARYLAND lane the cena: of all Latin America, be 











always closes his broadcasts with a jaunty 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON * * * “buenos noches, mi amor.” He says: 


“Many, many girls write me to ask what 
SEND ME NEWSWEEK FOR Name girl I say that to. I never tell them. I keep 


O 3 Years Address them guessing.” 











rower re 





541 
[) 1 Year This is a[_) new (_) renewal subscription. am 
In Canada add $1.25 per year, all other Mail this coupon to: Mutual and ASCA P Peace 
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gee Te Boney . Newsweek Last March the government ended the 
152 West 42nd St. © New York City | first phase of the battle between thie na- 

tion’s broadcasters and the American 

Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers over the networks’ refusal to pay, 
for the first time, a fee for the use of 
ASCAP music at the rate of 74% per cent 
of their total revenue (Newsweek, arch 
3). Bowing to Federal pressure, ASCAP 
approved a consent decree which termi- 
+ nated many of the monopolistic practices 

A MEAL IN ITSELF! that caused the fight, including the so- 
° ciety’s blanket charge which in the past 
As a distinctive First Course for your dinner had been levied only on a indiv idual ; stations 
Fee os Sa Tec igcreatlg Beall by | | atthe rate of 9 percent of ther intake 
Soup. Dark, rich, satisfying — it’s at its best This action peer the way for contract 
when served with a slice of lemon, one of egg, negotiations between the networks and 
a dash of sherry. Every spoonful is a delight! the music group. NBC and CBS asked the 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. National Association of Broadcasters to 


@ P.S. Another Underwood triumph is Purée Mongole, ° at 
a delicious blend of <omakeae, wane and julienned act for them, but MBS, which had played 


vegetables. Try itt only a passive role in the dispute, insisted 
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on dealing separately with ASCAP. Last 
week, climaxing discussions begun March 
92, Mutual announced an agreement with 
the music society which would be sub- 
mitted to its 175 member stations for 
approval. Predictions were made that a 
majority would accept the terms, thus 
bringing back to a large part of the net- 
work ether, possibly in a week, some 
1.500.000 tunes off the air since Jan. 1. 

According to terms of the agreement, 
contracts are to run ten years as against 
the previous term of five. On network pro- 
grams, the chain will pay a blanket rate 
of 8 per cent of net receipts for the first 
four years and 3% per cent for the re- 
maining six. Each local station will pay 
for local programs and has a choice of 
two contracts: (1) blanket rate, at 3 per 
cent of net receipts for the first four years 
and 344 for the remaining six; or (2) on 
a per-program basis of 10 per cent of net 
receipts for musical shows, 3 per cent for 
programs using only theme songs, 114 per 
cent for programs using only incidental 
music, and 14% per cent for music picked 
up at football games. 

Last week, NBC and CBS announced 
that their own negotiations with ASCAP 
“wert proceeding.” 
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A Mardi Gras of Tyranny: 
Newspaperman Tells the Inside 
of Long’s Rule in Louisiana 


A “full-dress rehearsal of an American 
tyranny” is what Harnett T. Kane calls 
the Huey P. Long regime in his new book, 
LovisianA Hayripe. Certainly, the pat- 
tern of dictatorship that evolved under 
Huey’s nimble fingers, and was lovingly 
continued by his political heirs, bore 
marked resemblance to the European 
brands of rule by terror: machine-gun- 
controlled elections, a bought-and-paid-for 
legislature, secret police, yes-man courts, 
and a propaganda system unrivaled in 
America. 

Voltaire called the rule of Louis XV a 
lyranny tempered by epigrams; the Long 
regime was a tyranny tempered by belly 
laughs. Although this story of twelve 
years of Louisiana totalitarianism must 
he repugnant to good Americans, it can- 
not be denied that it had its funny mo- 
ments 
In action, Huey was a one-man Mardi 
Gras. His campaigns were lightning-like 
affairs; he stormed remote parts of the 
state that had never seen a candidate be- 
fore, ranting, flailing his arms, quoting 
Scripture, and usually ending with his 
favorite poem, Henley’s “Invictus,” with 
the line: “My head is bloody, but un- 


bowed.” 


Huey alive was powerful; it looked for a 
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Fifth Corps Area......Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
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while that Huey dead was invincible. Aft. 
his assassination in 1935, the Rooseve} 
Administration, which had had apprehep, 
sions of the role Huey would play in th 
36 elections, made the peace with th 
Long machine which has become known q 
“the second Louisiana Purchase.” After , 
brief, fierce scramble for power, the “ boys’ 
Huey left behind carried on the dictatg,. 
ship for five years of peace—and plenty 

Kane’s book, written from firsthan( 
knowledge of his subject gained as a pp. 
porter and editor of The New Orleay 
Item-Tribune, tells what happened whe 
the volcano finally erupted and _ brough§ 
a shower of more than 250 indictments 
the heads of Long henchmen, landing 
such big shots as Seymour Weiss an( 
James Monroe Smith in jail. 

The principal heirs to Kingfishdom wer 
only less colorful than Huey himself, mey 
like the sullen, semi-illiterate Mayor 
Maestri of New Orleans; ex-Gov. Richa 
W. Leche, who once declared that “when 
I took the oath as Governor, I didn’t take 
any vows of poverty”; Huey’s brother, 
Earl, who once buried his teeth in the 





























throat of an anti-Long legislator; the Rei 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and the rest. (Louis , 
ANA Hayrive. 471 pages. Illustration, ™® | 
index. Morrow, New York. $3.) 
Arnold Genthe an 
ow ENTERMATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES vicesnineniennea! = Rare Books to N.Y. Library : 








The first edition of Homer in the original 


LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES” | Greek, published in 1488, all four folios 
NEWSWEEK on the air every Thursday night 10:30 E.D.T., 9:30 C.D.T., | of Shakespeare, the first of which cost $36- 
6:30 P.D.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. | 500, the manuscripts of Mark Twain’s “A 
| Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’ 
| Court” and William Cullen’ Bryant’ 
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E zest for food, here’s a way to stimulate new are included in “the largest and most in- 
FOR YOUR MONEY interest. Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. portant single collection” ever pri sented 

ta Stegut e Angesters Sitters (asematic) ina to the New York Public Library. 
little water, hot or cold. Pleasant—easy to : ; “oe | 

q 0 Ht & L p UW n take. Angostura is a tonic appetizer. Every Announced this week, the gilt, wae 

druggist carries it—and you should keep a estimated value “runs into seven figures, 
18 in.$7750 bottle handy in your own medicine chest. comprises between 10,000 and 15,000 rare 
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ray 1% ACRES PER DAY books, manuscripts, autographs, and cor- 
cxnacse ( ) 21in.$9400 respondence, mostly in the fields of English 
2 ACRES PER DAY and American literature. It was presented 


y; Pp ° jointly by Owen D. Young, honorary chair- 
MAwW14a01Ce man and member of the General Electric 


board of directors, who assembled it, and 


Dr. Albert A. Berg, New York surgeon who 
gave the Berg Memorial Room to ‘ie Li- 
brary last year. Library authorities explain 





AT 1 TO 1/3 USUAL RATES that the gift places the New York insti- 
| tution “in the same position on the Atlan 
Ask your life insurance agent | tie Coast that the Huntington Library ' 


Ask for 24 page catalog about the Special Policy Holders | 


on the Pacific Coast. 





: Service Bureau plan, or write us 
SAVES time and backaches. Smooth- for full details. State approxi- > 
cutting — even on terraces. Streamlined mate total amount you may de- 
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“Thoughts for Later On” and “When We 
Return Thanks.” 

Subtitled “The Operation Dynamo,” 
Tue Nine Days Wonper gives a dramatic 
day-to-day narrative of the withdrawal to 
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clotted the harbor and dark masses of men 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Or Men anp Women. By Pearl S. Buck. 
03 pages. John Day, New York. $2. 
Essays on the contrast between American 
and Chinese family life, in which Mrs. 
Buck seeks to show that a fundamental 
lack of harmony between men and women 
in America is a threat to democracy. 


Taen SHatt tHe Dust Return. By 
Julian Green. 290 pages. Harper, New 








IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE SF 


Printed for 
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ll... you see two reasons why 


the Army’s Curtiss P-40 is one 
of our foremost fighting planes 
— its Allison liquid-cooled en- 
gine and the advanced stream- 
lining this engine’s in-line 
design permits. 


And in this advanced air pow- 
er, made possible through the 
collaboration of the American 
Aircraft Industry with the U.S. 
Army, you see a conspicuous 
example of industry and gov- 
ernment united in defense of 
these United States. 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Help Nature Reduce 
Fatigue Acids 
in Sore Muscles 


If your first game of golf leaves 
muscles sore and stiff, it’s because 
your extra effort has caused an ac- 
cumulation of fatigue acids! That’s 
one of the reasons why your muscles 
hurt. But here’s good news! Fortu- 
nately, most of the muscle tissues 
affected can be reached by the fast, 
stimulating action of Absorbine Jr. 
Relief! Splash your sore and 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
It speeds the blood flow through 
these muscles to carry away fatigue 
acids. This helps reduce swelling 
—ease pain and stiffness. Then 
your muscles can relax again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. FREE SAMPLE 
—write W. F. Young, Inc., 220H 
Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving 
Athlete's Foot, Strains, Bruises 













































LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 


NEWSWEEK on the air every Thursday night 
10:30 E.D.T., 9:30 C.D.T., 6:30 P.D.T. NBC Blue 
Network Stations. 

















in One Simple, 
Easy Operation 


Tired backs and aching arms just don’t 

happen to users of MontaMower. All the 
drudgery and noise of lawn mowing is done away 
with. No dead weight to push and pull. Instead, just 
7 pounds of live mechanism that first gathers then 
cuts the grass closely, smoothly, and to the correct 
height; no matting; no streaking; no clatter; no rattles. 
Cuts a 16” swath through long grass, dandelions, spike 
grass and weeds. Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees 
or posts; !eaves no fringes to be trimmed by hand. 
Cutters are self-sharpening. Built to last many years. 
Guaranteed. Thousands in use. Sold direct from fac- 
tory. Costs little. Write at once for guarantee in- 
formation and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
364 HOUSEMAN BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Dr. Bonnell, traveling preacher 


York. $2.50. A new novel set in Wales, 

mystical and imaginative as all this writ- 

er’s stories are, but much less gruesome 

than his most famous—“The Closed Gar- 
39 66“ 4 > 

den,” “Avarice House,” etc. 


Sine For A Penny. By Clifford Dowdey. 
366 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 
A novel about Richmond, Va., in the ’80s 
and 90s, by the author of “Bugles Blow 
No More.” Serialized in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Our War anp Our Peace. By James P. 
Warburg. 227 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $1.75. An eminent financial 


expert presents the case against isolation. 


Wuen tHE Livine Srrive. By Richard 
La Piere. 346 pages. Harper, New York. 
$2.50. A colorfut and engaging novel of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, centering 
around Lew Gan, a 15-year-old immigrant 
in 1875 who works his way up from the 
most menial jobs to become a rich mer- 
chant. But Lew Gan all his life was cursed 
with gullibility; in short, he was a sucker. 
It is this failing which is the reader’s gain. 





MYS 


A Toast to Tomorrow. By Manning 
Coles. 320 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. This spy thriller is the strange tale of 
a British intelligence officer who suffers 
from amnesia and becomes deputy chief 
of police under Hitler. Not to be started at 
bedtime unless you’re prepared for an all- 
night session. 


TERY WEEK 


Murper 1x Minx. By Robert George 
Dean. 253 pages. Scribners, New York. $2. 
Tony Hunter, ace operator for Imperator 
Schmidt, here trails blackmail as operated 
by a Midwestern specialty shop. Not too 
convincing except for Bumps, the Dalma- 
tian siren who steals the story. 





RELIGION 





Religious Mission to England 
The Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell j; , 


native Prince Edward Islander, a forme 
attendant in a mental hospital, oneting 
gunner and sergeant in the World Wy 
Canadian Army, and, for the past gy 
years, pastor of New York’s Fifth Aveny 
Presbyterian Church. He preaches ably 
but thinks a churchman does his beg 
work in the “pastoral psychiatry” that ha; 
turned his study into a busy combinatig: 
of clinic and confessional. 

This week Dr. Bonnell took leave of hj 
psychiatry, church, wife, and four childrey 
to take on one of the biggest jobs of his 
career. Via transatlantic Clipper plane. 
and at the invitation of Moderator J. R. 
Forgan of the Church of Scotland, he «. 
parted on a “good will” trip to Britain, 
He took with him enough credentials { 
make him a full-fledged religious am)bass:. 
dor, for he officially represents the Pres. 
byterian Church in the U:S.A., the Feder 
Council of Churches, and the Americar 
sections of the World Council of Churches 
and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. 

While abroad, the tall minister wil 
speak at Wellington Church in Glasgovy, 
St. George’s in Edinburgh, the Church ¢ 
Scotland’s General Assembly, and by r- 
dio over the BBC. He will inspect bom) 
churches. And after his return in mi- 
June he intends to spend most of the suui- 
mer telling American churchmen whiat }: 
has found. 





Boys Town on a Mountain 


That many a “reformatory” is act tial’ 2 
school for crime, where delinquents s: 
helpful hints on lawbreaking, is well 
to the youngsters themselves, if not to‘: 
public. Easily the most famous step in 
opposite direction is Boys Town in \e- 
braska, where Father Edward J. Flanazan 
straightens out wayward youth wit! syn- 
pathy, hard work, and fresh air. Last week 
Coloradans laid plans to cast a similar 
project in the Boys Town mold. 


Like the Roman Catholic Father Flan- 
agan, the man behind the mountain boys’ 
town is a clergyman: the Rev. Edgar M. 
Wahlberg, 42-year-old pastor of Denver's 
Grace Community Church and head of a 
boys’ center that last season had 32 basket 
ball teams in action. Five years ago he 


sounded out the Denver financier James 
Quigg Newton on the idea of a wholesome 
reformatory that would really reform. His 


zeal infected Newton, who furnished cash, 


a 500-acre tract of land 32 miles west of 
Denver near Turkey Creek Canyon, anda 
name for it in his mother’s memory: Mary 


Quigg Newton Institute. Juvenile Court 
Judge Philip B. Gilliam, occupant of the 
bench made famous by Judge Ben Lind- 
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sy, promised to supply youths from 
among those haled before him. Social 
workers, labor leaders, churchmen, and 
businessmen joined in. 

Once known as the Old Beaver Ranch, 
a stop on the old Denver-Leadville stage- 
coach route, the site last week was being 
renovated for the opening Sept. 1. There 
100 boys will learn animal husbandry, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, carpentry, etc. Eventu- 
ally they will support themselves living off 
the fat of the land—500 acres which in- 
dude 35 of rich farmland, 90 of hayfields, 
and much for cattle grazing. 

The most unexpected item in the insti- 
tute’s equipment is a flock of 1,600 ducks. 
\ Denver drug firm bought them a few 
weeks ago for the Easter poultry-pet trade, 
then found a city ordinance forbade their 
sale, and decided they might as well be 
eiven to the boys’ town. 








~ EDUCATION 





Crowded Boom-Town Schools 
Revive Issue of Federal Help 


School children may or may not like 
veography, but economically it has a good 
deal to do with the quality of their educa- 
tion. New York State annually spends 
about $147 per pupil in public schools. 
Mississippi, like most Southern States, is 
relatively poor, hence can afford only 
about $28 per pupil. To eliminate this geo- 
graphical bias and equalize educational op- 
portunity, schoolmen have long agitated 
for Federal cash aid to states that need it 
most, but so far Congress has done nothing. 

Last week they launched another at- 
tempt. In Washington, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor began 
hearings on a $300,000,000 bill introduced 
by Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. This 
time backers of Federal aid seemed likely 
to succeed, for they linked it to an issue 
that is undeniably a Federal responsibility: 
the extra load, already crushingly heavy, 
on schools near Army and Navy bases and 
defense boom towns. 

One pleader for the bill was Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, who 
presented the senators with figures com- 
piled by the FSA’s Office of Education. By 
next September, he declared, defense areas 
will have to take care of some 265,000 ad- 
ditional children. To buy sites, build 
schools, and pay more than 8,000 teachers, 
he said the government should spend $115,- 
000,000 of the $300,000,000 asked. 

Next Earl Wilson, former high-school 
principal in Jackson County, Ind., now a 
freshman in Congress, came over from the 
House with data on his state’s chief boom 
town: Charlestown, once a tiny village, 
how teeming with thousands working in a 
du Pont powder factory and a Goodyear 
powder-packing plant. Charlestown’s lone, 











An Example of Why it Pays to 
Challenge Haulage Expense! 


© Your own hauling requirements may 
not be as unusual as are those of the 
Howard Flint Ink Company, but this 
firm’s experience—in switching from 
trucks to Truck-Trailers—will be helpful. 

A 50% increase in load . . . 1500 gallons 
of newspaper printing ink, compared with 1000 
gallons previously carried . . . and at a lower 
cost per mile! 


That’s why Fruehauf Trailers are now 
used at the Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant and seven branch plants, serving 
newspapers in nearly every section of the 
country. 


BIGGER LOAD—SMALLER TRUCK 

How are such big savings possible? 
Because it’s a fundamental truth that a 
truck, like a horse, can pull far more than 
it can carry. This manufacturer now pulls 
six tons of ink in a Fruehauf Trailer with 
a smaller truck than was formerly needed 
to carry four tons. 


And here are a few of the many other 
reasons why the Flint Ink Company 
prefers delivery-by-Fruechauf . . . typical 
of what has been experienced, in one 
way or another, by companies in over 
100 different industries: A Tank-Trailer 
of ink is emptied in 20 minutes; the old 
way in drums took as long as two days. 


There is no waste . . . the customer pays 


cs) fice-President ; 
INK’ COMPANY. 


for what he receives; in the old way, 
from 1 to 5% was wasted. Ink in the 
Tank-Trailers is kept warm and free- 
flowing in coldest weather by exhaust 


coils . . . a Fruehauf-engineered detail. 


Whether your loads are bulky or heavy 
or liquid . . . if you now use trucks, there 
is every chance that a Fruchauf will save 
you money. Possibly you, like many users, 
could profit by the “shuttle system.” In- 
stead, say, of using 3 load-carrying trucks, 
you use 1 truck and 3 Trailers. You leave 
only the Trailers to be loaded or un- 
loaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


Why not call in a Fruehauf man . 
today . . . to find out how these savings 
can be applied to your business, too? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


OF tte of motor trucks i, 


trailers have the responsibility 
of the entire freight service for 
48,000 communities in the United 
States, with a total population of 
nearly 8,000,000. 
These communities 
have no railroad 
service whatsoever. 














Why Don Q... 


Large stocks of natural 































rum... plus the finest, 


most modern distil- 









% lery and equipment... 
there’s the explanation for the 
superb and unvarying quality of Don 
Q Rum. Try this fine nectar-like 
rum in your next Daiquiri, Cuba 
Libre or other rum drink. You'll 


notice the flavourful difference. 


Don 


PUERTO RICAN 


WHITE LABEL for cocktails 
GOLD LABEL for tail drinks 


PRODUCT OF 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, 


t (b 
[(“L%lo <ico 

U.S.A. 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


INC 
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MEANS ON A 
DICTIONARY 

















1. The final authority. 
2. Faster, more accurate finding 
of words you want. 

3. More complete than others 
at the same price. 


“Funk & Wagnalls” on the 


College 
Standard 
Dictionary 


means that it’s the BEST 
you can buy at its price—$3.50 


140,000 terms, 2500 illus- 
trations, 1343 fee thumb 
indexed, at all bookstores. 
The largest abridged Dic- 
tionary published. 
Have you ever owned a 
REAL Dictionary? 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Ave., N. 2 
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fifteen-room school last year enrolled 380 
pupils. By last week, when it closed for the 
summer, it had 651 and at least that many 
more weren’t bothering to crowd in. First 
and second grades had to be divided into 
two sections each. In other classes young- 
sters sat on tables and window sills. By 
next fall, the school population will have 
skyrocketed to 1,380, for whom Indiana 
schoolmen have already obtained the 
promise of an $838,000 Federal subsidy. 





Salute for Chi Psi Martyr 


Union College of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
claims the title “mother of fraternities” 
because there, about a century ago, were 
organized six of the earliest Greek-letter 
societies. Last week one of them, Chi Psi, 








evel (ALi 





...and a bedroom at Union, typical of his period (the 1840s) 


— 


which calls its chapters alphas and jt; 
houses lodges, summoned 600 of its 12,309 
members from all over the nation to Unio, 
for a celebration of its centennial. 

The name of Philip Spencer dominate) 
proceedings. To Union’s library the fra. 
ternity ceremonially presented a Chi P,j 
Alcove of 600 books on human relations 
and above it a portrait of Philip Spencer 
At a banquet, John Wendell Anderson, 
Detroit lawyer and former Chi Psi presi. 
dent, gave the society $100,000 as th 
nucleus of a Spencer Memorial Trust Fund 
to help the 25 active alphas pay off mort. 
gages on lodges. 

This Philip Spencer was the son of John 
C. Spencer, President Tyler’s Secretary of 
War. In 1841, when the prankish yout! 
was fired from Hobart College of Geneva, 
N.Y., for neglecting his studies, he shift- 
ed to Union and promptly leagued with 
nine other students to create Chi Ps 
Then, after six months, he quit Union, 
joined the Navy, and got a berth as act- 
ing midshipman aboard the brig Somers. 

One day in 1842 the Somers arrived 
New York from Africa with 
news: the 19-year-old Cabinet member's 
son and two other crewmen had 
hanged at sea for mutiny. Comdr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie insisted he had found on 
Spencer a list, in Greek letters, of poten- 
tial accomplices, and that the youth had 
confessed. In the furor that followed, the 
writer James Fenimore Cooper charged 
that the Greek writing concerned Chi Psi 
and that Spencer had died guarding fra- 
ternity secrets. However, Mackenzie was 
court-martialed and acquitted. 

So the Somers incident, recorded in 
naval histories as a thwarted mutiny, is 
revered by Chi Psi as a fraternal martyr- 
dom. 
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SCIENCE 


Medical Shoptalk at Buffalo 


























Public doubts as to the thoroughness of 
ish and glass washing in many of the 
stion’s lunch counters, diners, and res- 
jurants are reflected by such popular 
ames for corner eating places as the 
reasy Spoon” and “Sloppy Joe’s.” Con- 
ation of these doubts was reported last 
eek to the Medical Society of the State 
New York by Walter D. Tiedeman of 
e State Department of Health, who, 
owever, doesn’t let his findings stop him 
om enjoying a daily meal in restaurants. 
In a state survey of 258 eating places, 
rving 143,000 customers daily, spoons 
ere usually revealed as the dirtiest uten- 
ils. Health agents, swabbing supposedly 
leaned spoons, found only about two- 
hirds of such utensils had 100 or less bac- 
ria, the standard considered safe. The re- 
aining third were heavily contaminated, 
any spoons being polluted with up to 
9,700 microbes. 
Tiedeman specifically condemned the 
practice of “sloshing a soiled glass around 
a tank full of cold or warm water of 
buestionable cleanliness” and washing 
lishes in “warm, soapy, and generally 
reasy, water.” The survey further showed 
hat dishwashing machines were often de- 
ective, and Tiedeman announced that the 
American Public Health Association is 
making a special study of these machines. 
More than 3,000 physicians attended the 
Buffalo convention of the nation’s largest 
tate medical society and saw numerous 
xhibits, including one by Dr. M. M. Kopp 
f Brooklyn showing how plastic surgery 
an rebuild a broken nose. They also heard 
he following reports: 











Patsy AMonG CuHILpREN: From 65,000 
0 70,000 American children suffer from 
he aftereffects of infantile paralysis, well 
own as the nation’s No. 1 youth-crip- 
ling ailment. But far less publicized is 
hild crippler No. 2, cerebral palsy, a con- 
lition affecting an estimated 35,000 chil- 
ren in the United States which is largely 
‘aused by injuries of important brain cen- 
ets during birth. Details of a new drive 
igainst this little-noticed malady were an- 
ounced by Lt. Lyman C. Duryea of the 
‘ew York City Health Department and 
Post Medical Inspector at a Watertown 
my Camp. 

Child victims may suffer from faltering 
peech because of injuries to speech cen- 
ets and show the typical muscular trem- 
lings of palsy, along with possible slow, 
wisting, and uncontrollable limb move- 
eats. Treatment consists of careful mas- 
aging, exercise, and other procedures cal- 
ulated to bring control over affected mus- 
les, while recent work with diluted doses 
of the South American arrow poison curare 
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Extending Orders ? 
Verifying Invoices ? 


FOR CUSTOMER'S USE ONLY 
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THIS WAY IS FASTES 





Lime 


Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the only machine 
that leaves something with you when the invoice extending job is 
finished ...a printed record (an automatic by-product!) identified 
by invoice number, showing every single calculation, and always 
available for future reference. Today ... when, more than ever, 
time is money... the Printing Calculator saves both in great 
measure, because it’s the only machine in the world with printed 
multiplication and printed automatic division, plus the con- 
venience of listing, adding and subtracting facilities. 


—E TALE 
THE TAPE TELLS TH 3 


A HUNDRED USES 


await this fast, versatile, touch-method 
operated machine in your office. Mark-ups, 
discounts, estimates, payrolls, costing, de- 
preciation . .. these are only the more im- 
portant jobs the Printing Calculator does 
better ... because it proves you right the 
first time. Get an action demonstration 
right now at your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Or write Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 





The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 








T AND 
EASIEST...it proves you RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


Neiseless, Standerd, Portable Typewriters... Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Cord Accounting Machines 
emt CAN FURNISH Records Equipment . . . Typewriter Sopplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . ond other Precision Products including the 
Ee EVERY OFFICE NEED  tamous Remington Rand Dual Clese-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in S17 Cities 





Drive in, my friend, that’s no mirage— 
In fact that’s our attached garage. 
Now to your room: just step this way 
(The rate’s as low as three a day). 
We know you never will regret 

You drove into the Nicollet! 





Add that 
APPETIZING TASTE 
To Your Drinks 


You'll find there’s nothing 
like mellow, dark Jamaica 
Rum to give that extra zest 
84 to cocktails or highballs. For 
superlative flavour— 


MYERS’S RUM COCKTAIL | 
As served at the famous 7 
Planters’ Punch Inn, on the 
“Sugar Wharf”, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Juice of a Lime or Lemon—One 
teaspoon Syrup or Sugar—Quarter 
cocktail glass Gin — Half cocktail 
glass MYERS'S FINE MELLOW 
JAMAICA RUM—Add dash of Ango- 
stura Bitters if desired—Plenty of 
ice, and shake well. 
For Free Recipe Book Write 
R, U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
Agents in the U. S. A. 
Dept. Nw5, 57 Laight St., New York 

















has shown promise of reducing involun- 
tary tremors. 


Bia Basies: Three years ago a North 
Carolina mother gave birth to a boy weigh- 
ing more than 19 pounds, one of the lar- 
gest infants ever born alive. Although such 
extraordinary births are rare, about one out 
of every 30 deliveries results in an infant 
weighing about 9 pounds or more as com- 
pared with the rough average of 7 pounds. 
In an interesting paper Dr. Karl M. Wil- 
son of Rochester told of some of the prob- 
lems connected with 495 excessively large 
babies, 399 of which weighed from 8.8 
pounds to about 10 pounds, the rest rang- 
ing up to 13.1 pounds. 

For some unknown reason, he reported, 
mothers who have had several children 
tend to give birth to large babies more 
frequently than women with their first 
child. Of the 400 women studied, only 88 
experienced labor for the first time, while 
114 were mothers of five or more children. 
Large infants often result when women 
have sedentary habits and eat a great deal 
of sugar and starch during the last two 
months of pregnancy or when diabetics, 
who cannot have these foods, eat large 
amounts of vegetables to make up for their 
restrictions. 
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X-Rays and Human Heredity 


For more than twenty years scientists 
have been using X-rays to create new types 
of plants by “shaking up” the heredity- 
transmitting units, called “genes,” in seeds. 
Out of this work has risen the question 
whether such powerful beams can also af- 
fect hereditary characteristics in human 
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beings, and last week at the annu: 


er-Express 
Steps in mending a broken nose (upper left) by plastic surgery, 
as demonstrated at New York Medical Society meeting at Buffalo 


il meet- 


ing of the National Academy of Science: 


in Washington Prof. H. J. Muller 


herst College, a leading pioneer in ¢ 


answered in the affirmative. 
While genes in the sperm cells 


of Am- 


renetics, 


or ova 


of many persons exposed to X-rays under- 


go a change, Professor Muller 

the result might remain “buried” 
turies. Since such affected genes 
cessive, or neutralized by health 
the person carrying the factor wor 
to marry a person with similar g 
fore the result would become a ci 
characteristic and bring about abn: 
in an offspring. Professor Mulle: 
lated that as a rough average such 
riage would occur not oftener th 
every 24 generations or 600 yea 
there is no way of foretelling what 
freak births might result. 
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Killers of Healthy Babies 


Sudden death is shocking alw: 
particularly so in the case of t! 
closely guarded and watched-ove: 
creatures, babies. Yet there are 4 
7,000 unforeseen, bolt-from-the-blu: 
of apparently healthy babies ea: 
Dr. Jesse L. Carr, pathologist to t! 
ner’s office of San Francisco, t 
American Academy of Pediatric 
last week. 

Smothering in bed while asleep 
primary cause of such tragic misha 
Dr. Carr described the train of 
through which this occurs after 
fant’s nose and mouth become cov: 
a pillow, soft mattress, or blanket. 
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ylting pocket about the baby’s face keeps 
put fresh air, and a considerable amount 
of carbon dioxide accumulates through the 
jctim’s rebreathing his own expired air. 
e result is partial asphyxia, and, with 
esistance thus lowered, the child often 
alls an easy victim to complete asphyxia 
and death. 

Dr. Carr lists “thymic status,” a condi- 
ion characterized by enlargement of the 
hymus gland, located in the upper chest 
region, is the next most common killer, 
eath resulting from the cutting off of the 
air passages, from the clogging of lung 
issue With mucus, or from shock, to which 
uch cases are especially liable. 

Other hazards are undetectable and sud- 
len pneumonia, tumors, accidents which 
include choking on regurgitated milk, 
strangulation by candy, insects, cough 
drops, etc., fatal bruises and falls, and, of 
course, traffic accidents. 



































Mercury Into Gold 


Back in the Middle Ages, the fondest 
hope of alchemists gathered in gadget- 
cluttered dungeons was to_ transform 
cheap base metals into gold and silver. 
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That these busy men of pseudo-science 
were not wrong in theorizing that one 
element could be changed into another 
has been proved in the twentieth cen- 
scientific researches on radio- 


il meet- 
Sciences 
of Am- 


enetics, 





tury by 


activity and atom smashing. And _ last 
or ovafmweek, at the annual Washington meeting 
under-Mof the American Physical Society, Dr. 
believes HM Rubby Sherr and Prof. Kenneth T. Bain- 
or cen-/@ bridge, Harvard University physicists, re- 
are re-Mcalled the vain efforts of the ancient gold- 


units, @seeking alchemists in a report on the dis- 


id have #covery of turning mercury into gold. 
nes be. Shooting high-speed neutrons, ob- 
minant #tained by bombarding hydrogen nuclei 
rmality Mat lithium, into mercury atoms by means 
calcu- Hof the Harvard cyclotron, the two scien- 
a mar Mtists found a small residue of gold, and 
n once Malso infinitesimal traces of platinum. But, 
s, and Mas in other such experiments, the discov- 
sort of MB erers could never reap a fortune by the 
transformation. The process is too expen- 
sive; the precious metal yielded is so mi- 
nute that its presence was detected only 
indirect!; and moreover, it is a type of 
~* wealth that vanishes more quickly than 
snail the cont nts of a squanderer’s purse. Like 
of all radium, the gold and platinum produced 
00 to by Dr. Sherr and Professor Bainbridge 
‘eaths Met rad oactive, half-decaying in_ periods 

vear, Musing ‘rom 27 minutes to 78 hours. 

ame In another report at the meeting, Dr. 


| the G. R. Wait, Carnegie Institute physicist, 







there Meevealed why the breath becomes visible 

on nippy days. The exhaled vapor is in 
. the the form of charged giant molecules pro- 
s, and duced in the lungs and expelled at the 
vents Me of 200,000,000 with each breath. 
e im etm the combustion of life is generated 
ed by what amounts to electrical smoke, and its 


he ree tall is that which we see. 





How you can see 
twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


Here’s an easy, thrilling way to see more of America on your train trip to California. Simply 

go West on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes (see map) and return on another S.P. 
route. Thus you see twice as much of America as you would by going and returning the same way 
—for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most eastern and midwestern places). For example: 
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Speed from Los Angeles along the 
coast to San Francisco on Southern 
Pacific’s famous streamlined Daylight. 
Free side trip to Del Monte on the Monte- 
rey Peninsula.) Or go via the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley on our new streamlined San 
Joaquin. (Inexpensive side trip to Yosemite.) 


Return from San Francisco on South- 

ern Pacific’s spectacular Overland 
Route, over the High Sierra, through Reno 
and across Great Salt Lake on the daring 
Lucin Causeway. Ride the fleet streamliner 
City of San Francisco, the all-Pullman 
Overland Limited, scenic Pacific Limited 
or money-saving San Francisco Challenger. 


Note: If you live on the Pacific Coast, 
you can enjoy a “go one way, return 
another” trip to the East. 


The Friendly 


New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon and 
we ll send you free our new 32-page western guidebook, 
illustrated with 63 natural color photographs. Address O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. NW-51, Southern Pacific,310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. This offer restricted to grown-ups only. 


Your Name 


Address 


Go on Southern Pacific's fine Golden 

State Limited (extra fine service for 
no extra fare) or the money-saving Cali- 
fornian, (stewardess-nurse, good meals for 
$1.25 a day), tracing the direct Golden State 
Route through El Paso and the Mexican 
Border country to Los Angeles. Stopover at 
El Paso for the one-day tour to Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park (quickest way to 
see the Caverns is from El Paso on S. P.). 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sisyphus 


I; the fabled Sisyphus could catch 
a glimpse of Mr. Leon Henderson toiling 
on into the torrid Washington summer, he 
would continue his eternal rolling of the 
same stone up the same hill with a sigh of 
grateful relief. For Mr. Henderson must 
roll not one stone, but many stones of all 
sizes and shapes. Mr. Henderson, unlike 
Sisyphus, is performing no solitary feat: 
the entire country is watching him. And 
finally, if Mr. Henderson’s stones roll 
back from the top, they will fall not into 
an empty plain: they will fall on the heads 
and shoulders of the American people. If 
Mr. Henderson slips up, the mortification 
will be his: but the bruises will be ours. 
Mr. Henderson’s heart and spirit are 
stout. Everyone has properly praised his 
willingness to learn. Yet all this will not 
avail if his authority and his methods are 
not equal to the task. Given the problem 
of controlling prices by his Commander- 
in-Chief, he had the choice of two meth- 
ods. One was to fix all prices, limiting them 
from rising above the highest levels pre- 
vailing on a certain day; the other was to 
proceed selectively, putting a price ceiling 
now on one product, now on another. 


). rr chose the second, which 
can be defined in terms of the Donnybrook 
Fair slogan—“Hit the heads you see!” To 
those who would prefer the method of 
general price freezing, advocates of the 
Henderson, or Donnybrook Fair method 
answer, first, that there has been no clear 
legislative sanction for general price freez- 
ing and, second, that the piecemeal meth- 
od enables price fixers to get detailed in- 
formation about specific commodities while 
prices are being fixed. It seems unneces- 
sary to add that these explanations seem 
pretty sketchy by comparison with the 
incisive arguments for an over-all price 
ceiling that have been made by the former 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
B. M. Baruch. 

Perhaps they sound the more uncon- 
vincing because all of them have not been 
spelled out clearly. One, as a matter of 
fact, has not been stated at all. It is the 
transcendently important matter of psy- 
chology. General price and wage freezing 
is what Mr. Baruch found successful in the 
World War, and it is a perfect illustration 
of Wilson’s methods. When Wilson was 
convinced that a principle was involved in 
a situation, he applied it in its entirety to 
all aspects of that situation. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s approach is altogether- different. 


Faced by a general problem, he breaks it 
into its elements; tries to provide for ex- 
ceptions here and there; resists, so far as 
possible, any general rule. His inclination 
is to proceed on the basis of 24-hour poli- 
cies and hopes, attempting to maintain 
order among many disorderly factors by 
exceedingly rapid soundings, measure- 
ments and readjustments. The present 
price-control policy is very much the prod- 
uct of that method. 


The second explanation for it is 
barely hinted at officially. Boldly stated, it 
is that the authority for price fixing is 
doubtful. Mr. Henderson probably chose 
to do something about the price of steel 
as an interim way of educating the public 
and as a way of finding out whether piece- 
meal action is effective in meeting the 
threat of inflationary price rises. In pick- 
ing steel, he took perhaps the most obvi- 
ous and the easiest of all price problems. 
It was for that and many other reasons 
an atypical problem. In the whole picture 
of defense production, steel stands rela- 
tively alone—indispensable, irreplaceable 
and, with minor exceptions, lacking sub- 
stitutes. But what of materials for which 
there are substitutes? What of the effects 
of piecemeal price fixing upon all other ar- 
ticles whose price is not fixed? Obviously 
if certain articles can be bought at a low 
fixed price, there will be more purchasing 
power available for other articles whose 
prices will rise further than they would 
otherwise rise. Piecemeal price fixing by 
government order itself creates an upward 
pressure on prices which are not fixed. 

So it must end in the fixing of dozens 
upon dozens of prices and in the kind of 
many-price system which began to emerge 
when Mr. Henderson allowed companies 
to buy a certain amount of “country” 
scrap at a higher price. That move prompt- 
ed a wise observer, John W. Love of The 
Cleveland Press, to remark wryly that 
while Mr. Henderson had frozen the price 
of steel on Page 1 of the newspapers, the 
inevitable series of thaws would appear on 
the inside pages. The point of that com- 
ment is applicable to the whole policy of 
piecemeal price fixing. 

Of course the problem is vastly compli- 
cated by the fact that an entire body of 
economic policy created in a period of 
surpluses must be overhauled to meet the 
needs of a period of shortages. This re- 
quires a change in many of the assump- 
tions of New Deal economics. It also sug- 
gests that there might be less wear and 
tear on everyone if men who were not in- 
timately related to the earlier depression 


Se 


economics of the New Deal were put jny 
important positions of economic polic, 
making. There is an old story about th 
drummer who, when commanded to soup; 
a retreat, stated that he knew only hoy 
to sound an advance. Tradition has it thy 
the general let him sound the ac vang 
thus turning a defeat into a victory. But| 
don’t believe that story. Any general tha 
I ever heard of would have callec! for , 
new drummer. (Or maybe it was a bugler) 

One of the economic assumptions of ji 
earlier years under which the Administ. 
tion still seems to be proceeding is tha 
full-scale operations in a given industry 
company invariably produce larger profits 
This accounts for its tendency to regar| 
the wave of 10 per cent wage increas: 
with complete satisfaction. The stern fac 
is that it may or may not be true. It may 
hold up to roughly 90 per cent opers. 
tions, but it probably does not hold ly. 
yond that. 

Meanwhile, it will be well to bear in 
mind that even a workable system of pric 
control is only one of many measures thai 
must be undertaken to keep prices down 
This was brought sharply home last week 
in a report of the Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association. The 
Commission, headed by W. Randolph Bu- 
gess, suggests that the threat of inflation 
must be met on three fronts: (1) direc 
action on prices, wages and priorities; (? 
fiscal policy; and (3) credit control. ly 
the area of fiscal policy its report empha- 
sizes that little has been done outside of 
the realm of talk by national, state an/ 
local governments to cut non-lefens 
spending and that “pressure groups cot- 
tinue their raids upon the public treas 
ury.” It recommends that taxes be in- 
creased in a manner calculated to absorb 
part of “the widespread buying power cre- 


ated by the defense program and to giv 
all American citizens a sense of taking « 


direct part in the defense of the country.” 
It urges banker and public support of the 
government program to sell government! 
securities to individuals and_ corpore- 
tions. 


Au of which is to say that the cor- 


trol of prices must rest in other <over?- 
ment departments quite as fully as :t rests 
in Mr. Henderson’s OPACS. The Treas 
ury must see that defense is soundly f 
nanced. The Treasury must see tha! taxa- 
tion holds down civilian demand \ hiere it 


may conflict with military deman(. The 
armed services must see that buying }s 
properly done. The OPM must see that 


the defense priorities operate effectively. 
And finally, the Administration wor ‘ing 4 
a whole must see that in building u; dams 
against the flood of inflation it dies not 
resort to a combination of methods which 


produce a situation as dangerous to the 
country as inflation itself. The medicine 
might knock us out just as certainly as the 
disease for which the medicine is taken. 
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“It’s really as thrilling as flying 







a plane to drive my 










Skyway Series Studebaker,” says 


laurel sit (ply Whit’ 


Noted big game hunter and explorer 
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Mrs. Thaw is pictured here 
with Ayatou 1, the Sultan 
of Garona, Cameroons 







ast week 
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on. Th N RS. THAW savs there’s more than a suggestion 
Iph Bur. of the effortless power and sure-footed tread of 
inflation a lordly jungle creature in the clean-lined symmetry of 
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her distinctive Studebaker. 
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trol. Ii Like thousands of other critical motorists, Mrs. 
empha Thaw delights in the gliding, air-borne feeling that’s 






characteristic of the performance of this Studebaker 


Skyway Series. 
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IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA 
OR ON PARK AVENUE 
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» are delivered prices at factory, South 
1, Ind., as of March 22, 1941—subject to 
\ge without notice—Federal tax included. 















Illustrated: Skyway Series President Eight Sedan Coupe, $1185 delivered at factory 





ELLEN DREW 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 


currently starring in Paramount's 
“Reaching for the Sun.” 


tor Milder, Better Taste 
and Cooler Smoking 
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FIRST is the word for everything about 
Chesterfields...from the right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos to the most modern 
manufacturing methods. You will find in Chesterfield 
everything you want in a cigarette. 


More and more... Chesterfield is called 


the smoker's ey a ff ’ 
MILLIONS 


Copyright 1941, Liccerr & Myers Tobac 





